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ALL SUMMER LONG 


By ROBERT ANDERSON DRAMA, 2 ACTS 
(Adapted from a novel by Donald Wetzel.) 


This is the story of a family, and of a critical summer that 
brought them to the edge of disaster. The father is stern and ter- 
rible toward his two sons. The elder, crippled in an accident is 
the idol of his young brother. As the river rises ever higher, they 
work together to build a pathetically makeshift retaining wall to 
save their home while father rants some more, complains of the 
heat, and willy-nilly leaves the foundation of his home to a dis- 
tant state-aid program. The sons labor with all their might while 
the father ridicules them for their lack of responsibility. Their 
labor is not enough to save their home from the rising tide, The 
house crumbles. The daughter, brainless but beautiful, allows 
her vanity to lead her to the brink of a horrible death. There is 
no saving this family. But the long summer brought its lesson, 
and the youngest came of age all his own. 


“A poignant and beautiful play... . A remarkable piece of work.”— 
New York Times. 
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H. D. F. KITTO 


With the 
ducer of a Greek play has to do what he 


Chorus, the modern pro- 


can. The purpose of this article is not 
to tell him what he ought to do, but to 
enquire what happened in the Greek 
theatre. When a choral ode was being 
performed, what did the Greek audience 
see and hear? 

Since there are no records or descrip 
tions of any performance, no stage-direc- 
tions in the MSS., nothing but the bare 
words of the text, it is quite impossible 
to answer the question in any detail. 
Nevertheless, in one way or another it 
is possible to form some kind of general 
picture. The first point is that what the 
Greek audience heard and saw was some- 
thing that we are not likely to see and 
today: a combination of lyric 


hear po- 


etry, dancing and singing, integrated 


with drama. I use the word “dance” in 
the Greek sense, meaning any ordered 
What the 


we cannot tell; we shall 


physical movement. move: 
ments were like, 
find reason to believe that they covered 
a big emotional range, and that they 


were not, in the ordinary sense, picto 


rially mimetic, As for the music, we 
H. D. F. kitto, whose authoritative and il- 
luminating Greek Tragedy is probab y as widely 
esteemed in this country as in Furope, is Pro 


Chairman of the 
Dean of the Arts 
Bristol. For a 
Chairman of the 
Committee on Drama responsible for the 
policies of the Department of Drama. His 
forthcoming book, Form Meaning in 


fessor and 
Creek 


University of 


Departme nit of 
Faculty at the 


number of year 


and 


he served as Consultative 


and 


Drama, is now in the press 
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know practically nothing; we have some 
theoretical information about the scales, 
but the miserable remains of actual 
Greck 


later date than the plays which we are 


music are in any case of much 


considering. The outlook is not prom 
ising, but nevertheless something can be 


recovered, 


The proofs are simple that the choral 
performance was indeed a combination 
of the three arts of poetry, dancing, and 
known that the 


was accompanied by the aulos, a kind of 


singing. It is chorus 
clarinet. ‘Then, etymology tells us some 


thing. Ihe Greek verb choreuo, “Il am 
a member of the chorus,” has the sense 
he 
not something recited or declaimed, but 


The 


chorus had its being is, literally, a dane 


“T am dancing.” word “ode” means 


“a song.” “orchestra” in which the 


ing-floor. In the theatre of Dionysus, in 


Athens, the orchestra was a full circle 


eighty feet in diameter, We cannot sup 


pose that so large a space was contrived 


in order that the chorus should stand 


about in it, doing nothing in particular; 
nor can we suppose that a chorus, dan 
ing poetry, should speak it, and not sing 
it. And since it is impossible to suppose 
that dramatic poets should have written 
lyric poetry of a high order, dramatical 
ly important and intellectually dignified, 


unless they were sure that the words 


would be heard and understood, we 


must assume a vocal style and technique 


that made this possible. “That means 


that modern musical settings of Greek 
choruses in four parts are fundamental 
ly mistaken: they make it impossible to 
hear the words in comfort. The Greeks, 
in fact, did not develop harmony, and 
one of the reasons, I think, is that they 
thought the words important. Of the 
three allied arts, the Greeks themselves 
put the poetry first; and next to the 
poetry, I suspect, they would put the 
dance 

more decisive, 


Other evidence, 


can be drawn from the metres which the 


even 


dramatic poets used, in their lyrical pas 
sages. Not always, but very often, thes 
are such as cannot be read, metrically 

except with extreme  artificiality—for 
the reason that they are not speech 
rhythms at all, but musicerhythms. ‘This 


demands ¢ xplanation 


[he basis of all spoken verse-rhythms 
in Greek—tor example, the epic hexa 


meter and the iambic trimeter of dra 
matic verse (‘blank verse,’ so to speak) 
—is the distinction between long and 
short syllables, the long being, conven 
tionally, twice the length of the short. 
But in lyric verse one finds that a long 
s\ilable may be equal in length to two, 
three, four or even five short syllables 
the inference is that one is contronted 
not with unsupported speech; for that 
cannot effectively make 
such distinctions in the length of sylla 


Only music can do this. (Song is 


plausibly 


bles 
not restricted to eighths and quarters, 
but can use three-eighths and mimims, 
naturally and accurately.) ‘These, then, 
must be Many a 
lyric passage, set down in plain longs 
and shorts, looks chaotic and quite un 


rhythmical; but as soon as one sees that 


music-dance rhythms. 


they are music-rhythms and makes the 
necessary clementary adiustments, all is 
well, 

Phis means that when we have prop 


erly analysed the metrical structure of a 
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choric stanza what we have discovered 
is not really a literary form, like the 
metrical structure of an English lyric, 
but the ground-plan of a music-dance 
movement, The natural speech-rhythm 
of the 
much distortion—no more, usually less, 


words will not have suffered 
than in a good musical setting of an 
English lyric; often it will be no more 
than the prolongation of a final or 
penultimate syllable. Nevertheless, the 


metrical structure will have been con 
ceived aurally and spatially, in terms of 
dance and tune, not simply as poetry. 
This being so, having at least the rhyth- 
mical ground-plan of the dance, we can 
here and there, very dimly, form some 
kind of picture of the sort of thing that 
The 


have 


was happening in the orchestra. 
dance-figuration the 
gone beyond recall, but at least the 


and music 


rhythm remains, imbedded in ‘he text, 


and sometimes that will tell us some- 


thing. 


For example, there is the first choral 
passage in the Seven Against Thebes. 
In carly Greek 
song of the chorus, the “parodos,”’ is 


tragedy the entrance 


normally composed in anapaests: uu— 
The 


reason is plain enough: this is a normal 


uu, uu—uu—, with variants. 
march-rhythm, in regular four-time; suit- 
able therefore for the processional en- 
trance of a But in the Seven 
(quite an early play) the dramatic situa 
tion is that Thebes is being besieged by 
the army of Polyneices and defended by 


chorus. 


iis brother Eteocles; the chorus, women 
of Thebes, are in a state of panic, which 
Eteocles has at all costs to allay; there 
fore he tells them that he himself, the 
King, will stand as the Theban cham- 
pion at one of the seven gates, and it is 
he meets his own 


because of this that 


brother in mortal conflict. ‘That is to 
say, the panic of the chorus is an impor- 


tant element in the plot. For that reason 
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Aeschylus writes the parodos not in the 
usual anapaests but in dochmiacs. 


As a purely literary fact, this is inter 
esting to students of Greek drama, be 
cause the dochmiac, being in its simplest 
form u-— —— u—, is an uneven rhythm, 
peculiar to tragedy, and used in mo- 
—whether grief or wild 
But it is 
is also a 


What 


the audience saw was the chorus enter- 


ments: of stress 
joy or solemn earnestness. 
fact; it 


musical and choreographic fact. 


more than a literary 


ing not to a steady four-time march 
rhythm, but to a rhythm which, in mod 
ern terms, consists of bars of eight beats 
divided not 4-4 but 4-5, a most uneven, 
When we 


this rhythm in connection with the ter- 


unsettled rhythin. consider 
ror which their words express, and with 
the size of the orchestra, we are surely 
justified in picturing, as best we may, a 
swirling, tumultuous movement de 
signed by Aeschylus to make visible the 


idea of panic, 


Another play, the Agamemnon, en- 


ables us to go much further, because 
here Aeschylus happens to use the cho- 
rus on an almost architectural scale, and 
this gives us unusually firm ground on 
We shall have 


sider the first three odes of the play in 


which to stand. to con. 


some detail. 


First ode. This is a long movement 
which takes up twenty minutes in per 
formance. It has a very clear structure, 


in four parts. (a) A prelude, in ana- 


paests, the march-rhythm (vv. 40-109). 
The general sense is: Zeus sent the two 
Kings to Troy, to take vengeance, by 
We re- 
to fight 


crime. 
old 


Queen Clytemnestra, why are you light- 


war, on Paris for his 


mained at home, too 


ing the fires of sacrifice? Has news come? 
(No reply from the Queen.) (b) Three 
long stanzas in steadily-moving dactyls. 
This the disturbing 


section describes 


5 


omen of the eagles and the hare, and 
the anger of Artemis, with its threat ot 
retribution to come, upon Agamemnon. 
The 
u, is a Slow six-time rhythm; 


(c) Four stanzas in trochees. tro- 


chee, —u 
the justification for calling it “slow” is 
that Aeschylus regularly uses it for pas- 
sages ol anxious reflection, 
This section one might call a Hymn to 
Zeus: 


god who came and conquered, and cs- 


grave ol 
Zeus is the ultimate Cause, the 


tablished the principle that out of suf- 
fering should come understanding. 
Six Stanzas mainly in iambics, This is 
the rhythm to which | wish to call par- 
ticular attention. Its basic form is quite 
simple: Ue Ue In this 
form Aeschylus uses it only when he 
wants 4a particularly smooth eflect, as 
when he speaks of the vision of the 
loved one that appears to the sleeper, 
and glides away as he tries to grasp it. 
Normally, he uses one or more prolonga- 
a common form 
About 
this rhythm there is nothing more to 


than that it 


tions (“dotted notes’) 


is u (uu) (ul) u u 
say, at the moment, other 


was obviously slow, and capable of 


being made weighty. ‘This rhythm, and 


presumably a certain dance-figuration 
which was built on it, predominates in 
the fourth section of the ode; it is inter 
rupted from time to time by more agi 
tato rhythms—vv. 198-202, for example, 
when the chorus is describing the an 
guish of the two Kings when they have 
to choose between giving up the expedi 


Ihe 
\rtemis 


tion and killing Iphigenia. sub 


the six stanzas is: 


the fleet by 


stance ol 


holds up adverse winds: 


Agamemnon is confronted with the 
bitter choice; a mad frenzy sweeps him 
into the crime of killing his daughter; 
the chorus fears that the prophets fore- 


boding of ill to come will prove true. 


It is unusual in Greek drama for one 


rhythmic figure to be sustained through 


4 
as many as six stanzas; what happens 
next is still more remarkable. 

The 


stanzas. 


of 


The first six may be summar- 


second ode consists seven 


ised as follows: Paris sinned, and by 
he has brought destruction on 
and on his city; Helen sinned, 
bringing sorrow to the house of Mene 


laus and mourning to every home in 


his sin 
himself 


Greece, as urns containing ashes were 
sent home in place of the living men 
is rife 
against the two Kings who began the 


who had set out; bitter anger 
war, and this is like a public curse rest- 
ing upon them, a curse that surely will 
be fulfilled. 


ode; the remarkable thing is its out- 


Such is the substance of the 


ward form: with the exception of a 
short refrain appended to each stanza, 
and of a brief excursion into a different 
rhythm when the anger of the people is 
mentioned, the whole ode is composed 
in one rhythm, and it is the same iambi« 
rhythm, and presumably the same dance 
figure, that we were watching in the 


fourth section of the first ode 


This is a fact that we can use. The 
second ode starts with the reflection that 
Zeus has struck down Paris for his crime 
We, with our modern naturalistic ideas 
“The Ar 
give Elders are expressing their joy and 
thankfulness that victors 
last.” But this is all 


dimly, see their dance, as it is the same 


about drama, naturally say 


has come at 
wrong; we can, 
they 
singing about the anger of Artemis and 


dance which we saw when were 
the frenzy which drove Agamemnon to 
sacrifice his daughter. ‘Therefore, when 
now they begin to sing and dance about 
the sin and the manifest punishment of 
Paris, there is no joy, no exultation; the 
dance makes us think of Paris and Aga 
memnon together, both of them sinners, 
one of them already destroyed by his 
crime. And as the dance continues, it 


presents to us the sin of Helen, and the 
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sorrow and mourning which it brought 
to Greece. It still continues—and it re- 
turns to Agamemnon: how he brought 
death, not, this time, to Iphegenia, but 
Greek 
down upon himself a public curse. 


to countless warriors, calling 


Is it fanciful to say that in this dance- 
figure, whatever it was, Aeschylus was 
building up, in the orchestra, a visual 
image of hybris and its inevitable retri 
bution? I think not; but there is more 


to come. 


The third ode consists of four pairs of 
strophes and antistrophes, in contrast 
ing rhythms. These too are worth look 
ing at. In the first pair, the chorus sings 
again of Helen; 
brought ruin to Troy: the Trojans wel. 


this time, how she 
comed her with bridal songs, but their 
songs of gladness turned to cries of grict 
and mourning. For this, Aeschylus uses 
two rhythms; one of them, a gay, lilting 
rhythm that goes by the name Anacre- 
ontic, was regularly and naturally used 
the ideas of 
the like. Here it is 
used of Helen, who stole from her silken 


in association with love, 


wine, gaiety and 
chamber and crossed the sea, with armed 
men in pursuit; and of the ‘Trojans, 
who “changed their tune; and Priam’s 
ancient city cries loud upon Paris, whose 
accursed has 


death 


marriage them 


brought 
The 


grim enough even in the plain text; how 


and lamentation.’ 


irony 1s 
much more so, if we could see the ele 
gant and dainty dance in which it was 


visually expressed! 


The second strophe and antistrophe 
tell the simple parable of the cowherd 
who made a pet of a lion cub: when it 
was young, it gave delight to all; but it 
grew up, fulfilled its true nature, and 
made the cattlesheds run with blood. 
These two stanzas are composed in yet 
another rhythm, the Glyconic. 


Che beginning of the third strophe I 
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will quote in the “isometric” translation 
ot Professor George ‘Thomson: 
And so it seemed once there came to lium 
A sweet-smiling calm, without cloud, serene, 
beguiling, 
A rare gem set in crown of riches 
Back it all comes in a rush, visible to 
our eyes; Agamemnon’s sin at Aulis, the 
crime and the destruction of Paris, the 
mourning and the indignation of the 
Greeks—for this, once more, is the iam 
bic dance, now so fully charged with 
associations. If we had any doubts be 
fore, they are surely ended when we 
hear and see the last pair of stanzas of 
this ode: “Among evil men ancient Hy 
bris breeds new Hybris, until the day of 
reckoning comes. Justice shines bright 
in the smoky cottage, and rewards the 
upright man; but she flees with averted 
gaze from the golden palaces of the 
guilty. Justice leads everything to the 
end appointed.” Here, for the moment, 
this long-sustained iambic dance ends; 
and as it ends—Enter Agamemnon, in 
a chariot, with Cassandra. Justice—-and 
the dance—have brought him to the 


end appointed, 


After an interval of about 750 verses 
the iambic rhythm returns, for one 
strophe and antistrophe (vv. 1530-6 and 
1560-6). Why? Clytemnestra is standing 
over the two bodies; she has declared 
that she has justly killed Agamemnon in 
retribution for his killing of Iphigenia 
In the strophe the chorus says: “I know 
not where to turn, what to think. The 
House has fallen. This torrent of blood 
makes me shudder. Destiny is whetting 
retribution on a fresh and deadly whet 
stone, preparing some other blow.” In 
the antistrophe it says: “Accusation con 
fronts accusation; it is hard to judge 
The despoiier is despoiled, the slayer 
slain. But while Zeus remains on his 
throne this law remains: the doer must 


pay. Can the accursed brood be driven 


5 


from the house? This family is bound 
fast to Ruin.” The reason why the 
dance is repeated is surely plain: Cly 
temnestra, in her turn, has made herself 
subject to the law of Hybris and Ate, 
and the dance has been associated with 
this, and nothing else, from the be 


ginning. 

in the Agamemnon therefore, thanks 
to the architectural scale on which the 
dance is used, we can see what a powe! 
ful dramatic instrument it could be, at 
least in the hands of a dramatist capable 
of using it—a powerful extension of the 
poetry, an extra channei through which 
the emotional and intellectual signifi 
cance of the drama could be conveved 
to the audience. 

I do not know of any other play in 
which we can so nearly get an impres 
sion of what wert on in the orchestra of 
the Greek theatre, though the first cho 
ral passage of the Antigone may be 
worth considering from this poimt of 
view. 

It consists of two strophes with thei 
two antistrophes, and after each of these 
four stanzas there is a short section, six 
or eight verses, in the anapaestic metre, 
eight sections, therefore. We will con 
sider them one by one 

(1) The chorus enters not to the ana 
paestic mare h-rhythm which had become 
traditional, but to glyconics. The gly 
conic (a metre used, in a stereotyped 
form, by Horace) can be described as a 
four-bar phrase, of which the first or 
second or third bar is in four-time, the 
others in three-time—a_ plastic dance 
rhythm therefore. This means that the 
chorus enters, not processionally, but 
dancing. In the first scene, the two girls 
alone have been in the orchestra; now 
itis filled by the chorus, exulting in their 
deliverance from the destruction that 
Polyneices’ army had threatened. The 
penultimate verse of the strophe is 


6 


worth attention. Instead of the normal 
u— uu-— it has the form uuu 
uuu——uu—. The chorus is describing 
the headlong flight of the enemy, ‘gal 
loping faster and faster.” It is perhaps 
legitimate to infer that the swift flight 
was mirrored in the dance, as well as in 
the words. Since antistrophe corresponds 
exactly to strophe, we shall wait with 
some interest to see what happens in 
the penultimate verse of the antistrophe. 

(z) “He had come to destroy us, in all 
the fierce panoply of war.” ‘This section 
is in the marching anapaestic metre and 
no great imagination is required to sce 
how suitable such a4 movement is to the 
sense. Yet we have to be careful, for we 
shall find reason to suppose that these 
dances were not straightlorward mimes. 


(4) The antistrophe repeats the more 
plastic glyconic movement. The general 
sense is: “He hovered over our city like 
an cagle thirsting for our blood—but he 
is gone!” The penultimate verse, this 
time, may be rendered, ‘Terrible clatter 
of arms repelled him;” again the hurry 
ing short syllables reflected perhaps in 
the physical movement, have obvious 
point 

(4) “For Zeus hates ariogance, and thx 
most arrogant of our foes he struck 
down trom the battlements in the mo 
ment of his Giumph.” This time there is 
no suggestion in the anapaests of an 
army on the march; nevertheless one 
can see that the contrast between (4) 
and (4)—between reflectiveness and 
emotional description, between a regu 
lar and a liquid movement—is as nat 
ural and effective as was the contrast 
between (2) and (1) 

(5) “Down he fell, heavily, to the 
earth. So did all our other assailants 
meet their doom.” ‘This second strophe 
and antistrophe are built on much 
stronger and more varied rhythms. ‘They 


begin with a swinging six-bar phrase 
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that passes from four-time to three-time: 
—uu— uu— uu— u— (u)— 


[here follow two verses in four-time, 
one in six-time, and three in three-time. 
1 offer a more or less isometric trans- 


lation: 
, , , 
Heav-ily down to the earth did he fall, and 
, , 
lie there, 


, , , 

He who with torch in his hand, and possessed 
, , 

with fren-zy, 

, , , , 

Breathed forth bitterest hate, 

, , , 

Like some fierce tempestuous wind. 

, , , 


So it fared then with him; 

, , , 
And of the rest, cach met his own 
, , , , 
Terrible doom, given by the great 
, , , 
War-god, our deliverer 


These are vivid and energetic rhythms, 
suggesting that the dance too was vivid 
and energetic. The long, unbroken 
rhythmic phrase of the first two verses, 
one might say, represent pictorially the 
fall of Capaneus from the turrets to the 


ground; but we must not hastily assume 


that the chorus mimed this, for exactly 
the same rhythmic structure, presum- 
ably therefore the same dance-figure, 
will appear in the antistrophe, and 
there such a mime will be impossible. 
(6) Once more we are in the march 
rhythm: “Except for the two brothers, 
joined in hatred, who divided their in 
heritance with the sword.” But it is not 
a march—unless indeed one chose to sav 
that the verses have the quality of a 
funeral march—tor it is the solemnity 
of the mood, in contrast with the energy 
of the preceeding stanza, that makes the 
regularity of the anapaests so suitable. 
(7) “Yet do we see in our midst, and 
acclaim with gladness, 
Victory, glorious Victory, smiling, 
welcome.” 
“Come,” the antistrophe continues, “let 


1HE GREEK CHORUS 


all go to temple and shrine, and thank 
the gods with night-long dances, guided 
by ‘Theban Dionysus.” Here again is the 
energy, this time the energy given by re 
lief and thankfulness. [his time the two 
long, swinging phrases have nothing to 
do with falling; rather do they express 
an upsurge of confidence. Certainly one 
musical phrase can convey either idea; 
so too, | suspect, did Sophocles’ dance 
figure here. 

Why has 


he summoned this assembly of Elders?” 


(8) “But here comes Creon. 


This is the last of the four anapaestic 
systems, delivered, perhaps, by the cho 
rus-leader solo; it accompanies, evident 
ly, the incoming of the King with his 
bodyguard, and the retiring of the cho 
rus to its permanent station in the or 
chestra, the simplest possible use of the 
march-rhythm. 


It is, of course, very easy to see what 
one is looking for, but I hope that this 
analysis of a fairly elaborate choral 
movement will not make too great de 
mands on the reader's benevolence, and 
will suggest, once more, that the Greek 
chorus, as a body of dancers, did have 
an important contribution to make to 


the total dramatic effect. 


A few other passages could be cited, 
similar to the one from the Antigone, 
about which one could reasonably say 
that the dance-rhythm suits the sense 
and mood. On the other hand, there are 
many in which the reason for the choice 
ol rhythm is not obvious, where one can 
form no impression at all what the 


have been like. One thing 


dance may 


at least is evident, both from internal 
evidence and from the criticisms and 
parodies of Aristophanes, that in certain 
of Euripides’ later and non-tragic plays 
the choral style became distinctly oper 
atic. Roulades, the singing of one sylla 
successive notes, became 


ble to several 


common; so too did the repetition of 


words, which becomes so tiresome, as a 
literary device, that ordinary politeness 
compels one to assume that Euripides 
was thinking of the musical effect first, 
and of the poetry second. 


But there is a more general point 
which may be worth considering briefly: 
the dramatic value, in these plays, of 
Music the themselves, 
apart from any vague picture that we 
may be able to form of the particular 


and dance in 


type of dance. It is quite plain that the 
Greek dramatists used “lyrical relief” in 
much the same way that Shakespeare 
what is called 
\ typical instance is the last 


used innocently 
ode in Oedipus Rex 


and 


the one that fol 


the short almost unbearably 


tense scene of Oedipus and the two 
the scene 


lows 


shepherds. At the end of 


Oedipus makes his exit; so incidentally, 


do the two shepherds whose well-meant 
actions led to result 
these two men had an exit of something 
like thirty yards, plenty of time for the 
audience to think many thoughts about 
Then the chorus, beginning re 


have this awful 


them. 
motely, sings: “O you generations of 
while 


count you as next to nothing. 


alive | 


men, even you are yet 
About their dance nothing definite can 
be said; the rhythm is the very common 
glyconic, which was found suitable to 
many different moods, But although we 
cannot form any precise idea of what 
the chorus did, at least we can appreci 
ate, in a general way, the dramatic effect 
of music and movement at such a mo 
ment: a liberation rather than a relax 


ing of tension. 


\ different example of the dramatic 


use of music and the dance can be 


found earlier in the same play, at locas 
Anger, 


and self-confidence have swept Oedipus 


ta’s first entrance. suspicion, 


to the very limit of injustice; he has con 


demned Creon to death. In the struc 


ture of the play, this incident has ex 
hausted its function once it has shown 
how unjust and blind Oedipus is. Soph 
ocles | does the 
be carried out; on the other hand, he 


not want sentence to 
does not want Oedipus to be dissuaded 
by rational argument. Therelore, upon 
makes the 


Jocasta’s appearance, he 


chorus dance at him, in a heavy five 
time rhythm which Aeschylus too used 
in similar circumstances (Supplices 41% 
ff.). So is a dramatically sufficient force 
bear 


of persuasion brought to 


Oedipus, it is swift, and it does not 


upon 


impinge upon the conception of lits 


character so far established. ‘There are 


several passages in Greck tragedy—the 
behaviour of the chorus while Medea ts 
murdering her children is one—which 
are not fully intelligible until we think 
of the chorus, partly at least, in terms 
of ballet. 

but it was not only the chorus that 
sang: there is no play in which at least 
one of the actors does not, at some point 


take 
In certain late plays, the Ovestes 


or other, wings and soar into 


and Phoenissae tor example, the elav 


orate solo aria is no more than an 
operatic adornment; in the really tragi 
plays it was very different Most of 


Antigone’s last scene is sung, not said 


and the fact (as I try to show in my 


forthcoming Form and Meaning in 


Drama) is important to the balance and 
meaning of the whole play; but there 
is an equally striking example which 


will need less argument—Cassandra’s 


first utterance in the Agamemnon 
Aeschylus is doing all he can, which 


is a great deal, to make his audience 


understand that Cassandra is really the 


victim of \gamemnon 


Apollo, not of 
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only the 
god's unconscious instruments. There- 
fore he keeps her aloof from them, and 
the 


and Clytemnestra, who are 


gradually draws our attention to 
fact; he keeps her silent for nearly three 
hundred verses, and towards the end of 
the passage he so contrives things that 
her silence becomes almost deafening, 
and her alootness bewildering. At last, 
after repeated appeals from Clytemnes- 
tiv and the chorus to take some notice 
at last she begins 


of what ts going on 


to move. She descends from the chariot 
and what she descends into is the cighty 
the Greek orchestra. We 


can be quite certain that Aeschylus, as 


foot circle of 


his own producer, saw to it that his 
full the 
as she moves about in it, be 


Cassandra made use of space 


available 


wilderment and expectation are ratsed 


even higher. Her first utterance gives 
the clue to it all: “Apollo! My destroy 
er!” Ob course it is sung; the metre 


certifies the fact, and at such a moment, 
in a play which is in any case one-half 
lyric, to use plain speech would be an 
ants lima 

The scene which begins here does in 
fact reveal an interesting and quite in 
telligible pattern, when one looks at 
the 


Cassandra is made to descend from the 


metres; for by delicate gradations 

level of impassioned song, accompanied, 
i J 

I suppose, by dancing, to the sobriety of 

blank 


trariwise, as if catching fire from Cassan 


verse,” while the chorus, con 


dra, ascends from plain “blank verse” to 
the level of singing and dancing. 

What the modern producer is to do 
about this is another matter; but if he 
relies throughout on speech he is, so to 
speak, representing in three dimensions 


i drama that was conceived in four 


MISALLIANCE: AN EVALUATION 


WILLIAM L. SHARP 


Misalliance, so long dismissed as 
“talk,” has had a revival since Shaw's 
death, and a successful one. Not only 
have University Theatres tried it, but 


after a successful run in London, it has 
even “rade” Broadway. It success, how 
ever, has not convinced most critics that 
it is a really good play. Gassner calls it 
a “potboiler,” albeit a good one, and 
insists that it was saved by a good pro 
duction. 

Misalliance would have looked as slipshod 
as it actually is (according to standard drama 
turgy), if the Richard production had stopped 


give 
whenever an 


its gambol to respectful attention to 


Shaw's text “idea” reared its 


sagacious little head. Instead, Misalliance was 
allowed to be the 
lark of 


to use Harold Clurman’'s apt words 


only thing it can be a¢ 


ceptably—a Shaw's “moral and social 
landscape 


in The Nation. 


And Nathan in the May, 195% 


” 


issue to 
Theatre Arts feels much the same way 
Better than most new shows, but really 
bad Shaw. Such evaluations of the play 
as “gambol” and “lark” intimate that 
Lake 
it for the fluff it is, and let it go at that 
None of the feel it 
worth their time to examine the play in 


any serious analysis is unnecessar' 


above reviewers 


any detail, “It’s fun,” enough said. 


Strangely enough, in the few 


where the play has been examined more 


William L. Sharp is an Assistant Professor in 


Drama at the University of California, River 
side, California 
1 John Gassner, “Broadway in Review” (Edu 


cational Theatre Journal 


May, 1954 p 


thoroughly, the critical reaction is sur- 
prisingly different from that of Gassner, 
Clurman, or Nathan. In his 
Shaw, Bentleys 
enough time on the play to establish 


Bernard 


though spends only 


its connection between Getting Married 
Heartbreak House 
The atmosphere of Misalliance is more intense 
Married. The 
three classes of the 
Arnold's 


by Lina Szczepanow 


and he does Say 


than that of Getting accusing 


finger is pointed at all 


community Matthew barbarians, 


Philistines, and populace) 


ska, the goddess from the twentieth century 


machine: she crashes into the garden of the 


Heartbreak House in her airplane? 


Irvine goes a good step tarther by calling 
it “a powerful, but not pleasant play.” 


{hough he admits the wit of the lan 
guage, his final judgment is that such 
wit is only “sugar-coating” to a “bitter 
pill,” 


Such judgments do not intimate 
that the play is a “lark.” 


Differences of opitiion are hardly 
rare among Shaw's critics regardless of 
the play, but in Misalliance (the same 
can be said for Getting Married) there is 
perhaps more reason for such diversity 


Misalliance, like Getting Married, is not 


structured in usual dramatic form, Gass 
ner’s comment that it is “slipshod,” a 
rarity certainly with Shaw, and Shaw's 
own subtitle to Getting Married, “a 


Bernard Shaw (Nortolk: New 
1947). 195 
Irvine, The Universe of G. B.S 


Whittlesey House, 1949), pp. 240 


2 bric Bentley, 
Directions Press 
William 
New York 


ol 
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disquitory play,” hint perhaps at an un- 
usual dramatic structure. If one sees 
the play not as a single action but as a 
series Of only loosely connected actions 
not of primary interest in themselves 
but as comments on a central question, 
one may perhaps see the inadequacy of 
considering the play only as a “lark.” 
It is difficult to find a single action of 
enough importance to justify serious 
consideration of the play, hence the 
easy dismissal by recent reviewers. 


Misalliance, written two years after 
Getting Married, deals with yet another 
aspect of the problem of marriage. In 
this play Shaw is not interested in the 
marriage laws, but in what constitutes 
a satisfactory alliance, and secondarily 
(though this theme is of greater im 
portance in the Preface than in the play) 
in the relationship of parent and child 
Most of the many plot lines are focused 
on the former idea, which is stated most 
clearly by Summerhays: 


The great question. The question that men and 
women will spend hours over without complain 
ing. The question that occupies all the novel 
readers and all the playgoers. The question they 


never get tried of The question which 


particular young man some young woman will 


mate with. 


The question is actually bigger than 
marriage since it is discussed in terms 
of extramarital relations as well. Varle 
ton’s and Summerhays’ interest es 
tablishing an “alliance” with Lina Sz 
zcpanowska is examined as thoroughly as 
Bentley and John's desire to marry her, 
or Hypatia’s marriage to Percival 

The first of these alliances examined 
is the Bentley-Hypatia engagement. The 
opening conversation between Bentley 
and John gives us a good picture of 
Bentley, as does his own remark that 


he is “all brains and no more body than 


4 Bernard Shaw, Misalliance, The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets, Fanny's First Play London 
Constable and Co., Ltd, iqao) p. igo 
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is absolutely necessary.”° This remark 
coupled with his father’s description of 
him in the same scene complete the pi 
ture. 


He has a hard and penetrating intellect and a 
remarkable power of looking facts in the face; 
but unfortunately, being very young, he has no 
idea of how very little of that sort of thing 
most of us can stand. On the other hand, he is 
frightfully sensitive and even affectionate; so 
that he probably gets as much as he gives in 


the way of hurt feelings.6 


There is a great deal of Marchbanks in 
Bentley, but he is more spoiled and less 
brilliant; hence his insights are often 
more distasteful than penetrating. As a 
consequence, one feels some qualms at 
Hypatia’s intention to marry Bentley, 
for she is a wholly alive and thoroughly 
exciting creature. Her excuses for the 
marriage, though rational, are defeatist; 
and though valid, they destroy the en- 
ergy which is Hypatia’s saving grace. 
Her avowal that a woman should never 
marry the man she loves, since it makes 
a slave of her, is perhaps true; but the 
consequences are the denial of an in- 
stinct which is finally (in its blossoming 
with Percival) to bring to life in Hypatia 
all that is most exciting. Shaw gets a 
laugh from her unconventional views 
just as he does from ‘Tanner's uncon- 
ventional views; but the triumph of 
either would somehow be too logical to 
be human, and Shaw, for all his ap- 
preciation of the mind, is too sensible 
to defend such a position unqualifiedly. 
The possibility of such an alliance has 
comic value in the unexpectedness of 
Hypatia’s defense of it, but its existence 
in fact would leave much the same feel 
ing as Trench’s logical acceptance of the 
unadmirable position he adopts in the 


conclusion of Widower'’s Houses. 


Throughout the Hypatia plot laugh 


ter springs from the unconventionality 


Thid., 4 
*Thid., p. 10 
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of Hypatia’s rational position, but the 
final delight in the play, which makes it 
more than “nonsense,” is dependent on 
her denunciation of that position in her 
[his is true in 
Each of the plot 
kind of al 


satis 


marriage to Percival. 
all of the plot lines 


lines explores a different 


liance, and each concludes more 


factorily than it began—Hypatia’s mar 
riage to Percival and Lina’s adoption of 
the obvious ex 


Bentley most 


amples. Hypatia needs a man who stim 


being 


ulates her physically, just as Bentley 
needs someone to spank some maturity 
into him. Summerhays’ proposal to 
Hypatia is dismissed as summarily as 
Farleton’s proposal to Lina. Such a 
combination of youth and age is ridicu 
lous. Shaw aims at the satisfactory solu 
tion in his plays, not the ridiculous one 
As Irvine The 
G. B.S. in speaking of Getting Varvied 


(and it is equally true here) 


says in Universe of 


As comedy should, it begins in folly and ends 


in common sense——or its best Shavian substitute? 


Summerhays’ proposal to Hypatia ts 
ridiculed, even though it has a certain 
degree of virtue. His explanation of it, 
unsatistac 


however, shows why it was 

tory 

1 was seduced, not by appetites which, thank 
Heaven, Ive long outlived: not even by the 
desire of second childhood for a child com 


panion, but by the innocent impulse to place 


the delicacy and wisdom and spirituality of 
my age at the affectionste service of your youth 


for a few years, at the end of which you would 


he a grown, strong, formed—widow, Alas, my 
dear, the delicacy of age reckoned, as usual 
without the derision and cruelty of youth. You 


told me that you didnt want to be an old 


man's nurse, and that vou didnt want to have 
undersized children like Bentley. It served me 
I was an old fool.* 


right: I dont reproach you 


Similarly Summerhayvs’, Tarleton’s, and 
John's passion for Lina illustrate bad 


alliances and each is ridiculed. ‘The rea 


William Irvine 
* Bernard Shaw op. cit p- 43 


op p. 27% 


sons are perhaps most aptly stated by 
Lina herself in the following speech 
to Tarleton, 

I do not mind you, old pal: you are what you 
ouf! but you do not offer to buy 
until you are 
That 


call an old 


me: you say until we are tired 
s» happy that you dare not ask for more 
age; but it is an 


is foolish too, at your 


adventure: it is not dishonorable. I do not 
Lord 
they had been toasting him at a great banquet 


That is bad for the health; 


mind Summerhays: it was in Vienna 
he was not sober 
but it is not dishonorable. But 
Oh, 


your Johnny! 


Johnny! with his marriage. He will 
straight thing by me. He will give me 


a home, 4 position, He tells me I must know 
that my present position is not one for a nice 
woman he shall not buy Lina Szevepanow 


sha; and I will not stay in the house where 


such dishonor is offered me.¥ 


In each case a wrong solution is ridi- 
culed and finally the best solution (Tar- 
leton’s giving up of his grand passion in 
old age, Bentley's departure with Lina, 
and Hypatia’s marriage to Percival) pre 
vails. Hence the discussion and the ac- 


tion which evolves from it are unified 


and central 
What 


is so often true in Shaw, the question 1s 


directed by a 
the 


question: 
constitutes best alliance? As 
we are shown 
Neither 
intellect alone (Hypatia’s initial choice 


answered only negatively 


what is not the best alliance. 
of Bentley for a husband), nor passion 
alone (LTarleton’s desire for Lina), nor 
ability to help another per 


Hy- 


patia) are adequate. Unfortunately, the 


simple 


son (Summerhays’ proposal to 
final pairing of Hypatia and Percival 
or Bentley and Lina, is not wholly satis- 
factory either 

The Hypatia- Percival marriage has all 
the makings of a satisfactory match, but 
the whole tone of Percival’s decision to 
marry and Hypatia’s interest in him 
smacks of a cynicism that is not wholly 
admirable—nor do I think it has Shaw's 
blessing. Unfortunately, that marriage 
gets mixed up with Shaw's other theme 


* Thad pp 


parent-child relauonship—and the 
result is a Percival and Hypatia who 
must serve a double purpose. They 
must be a satisfactory match and also 
the voice of callous youth, and some 
times their callousness limits their 
charm. 

The “sometime” callousness and the 
near cynicism of the final union between 
Percival and Hypatia is certainly real, 
yet | would not suggest, as Irvine does, 
that this cynicism pervades the entire 
play. The strangeness of the structure 
may have misled the recent reviewers (or 
perhaps Ritchard in his direction) into 
a false sense of fluff, but they were cer 
tainly correct in’ their realization that 
the play is a comedy, not a problem 
play. Hypatia is not the vicious woman 
that Irvine’s “an incredible monster of 
pampered female savagery’ would lead 
one to believe. He describes her in some 
detail as follows 

full of a child's brutality and trickery, un 
disciplined—and therefore bored and restless 
with nothing cultivated but her sensations 
Hypatia, in order to drive away the dullness of 
a long afternoon, rides sadistically roughshod 
over the delicacy of an older gentleman who 
has placed himself in her power; chases, catches, 
and purchases a suitable mate who providential 
ly drops from the skies; and then, after some 
coarm jokes at the feebleness and garrulity of 
age, gives a fillip to her fun by quite gratul 
tously working herself into a cool rage of 
insolence and her father into a fury of im 
potent horror, One regrets that she is not after 
all to marry Bentley and have him kicking and 


Mrcaming among her tride’s decor, but per 


haps no marriage would be successful if every 


one got the mate he deserved =! 

The facts of the case are fairly stated, 
but the tone seems a little exaggerated 
In the first place her boredom and rest 
lessness are not due to the cultivation 
of her sensations, but to her father’s 
insistence that she ignore them. She has 
been brought up in a finishing school 


in which problems of hygiene, sex, and 


William Irvine op. cit p. 282 
Ibid, p. 
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marriage have been studiously ignored. 
She had desired to work as a shop girl 
merely to expand energy in something 
more vital than talk, and her father had 
refused, Her whole life has been talk. 
You see, I'm young; and I do so want something 
to happen. My mother tells me that when I'm 
her age, I shall be only too glad that nothing's 
happened; but I'm not her age; so what good 
is that to me? Theres my father in the garden, 
meditating on ‘his destiny. All very well for 
him: he’s had a destiny to meditate on; but I 
havent had any destiny yet. Everything's hap- 
pened to him: nothing's happened to me. That's 
why this unending talk is so maddeningly un- 
interesting to me,)2 


She is not sadistic but stifled. Hex 
roughshod treatment of Summerhays 
must be examined in context. His 
delicacy is a little ridiculous after all, 
and Shaw allows Hypatia to treat him 
as she does because he has admitted], 
been a fool. The power she has over him 
stems from his having proposed to her, 
although he is old enough to be he: 
grandfather. Summerhays’ interest in 
the woman cannot be excused solely on 
his own terms. He insists that he merels 
wished to lay his wisdom at Hypatia’s 
feet, but it must be remembered that 
he made a similar proposal to Lina 
shortly before, in Vienna. If he did not 
think his conduct foolish, inexcusable, 
Hypatia would have no hold over him. 
Her treatment of her father is brutal, 
but her father is not a portrait of 
perfect parenthood, He is a reader, and 
a believer in the power of the written 
word as an educator. Unfortunately, he 
depends entirely on this form of edu 
cation. He denies his daughter experi 
ence and refers her and his son con 
stantly and foolishly to books. His 
constant injunctions to “Read” some 
author or other are ridiculous and must 
be so understood, It is difficult for an 
parent to understand his child, but to 
order a “reading” of Dickens, Mill, and 


ternard Shaw, op. cit., p- $i. 
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Shakespeare is not the wisest means of 
approaching the problem. 

Tarleton’s dependence on the writ- 
ten word and the abstract idea is 
pointedly comic, and his first exit speech 
with the following comments on_ his 
wife and Bentley do not give the picture 
of a Shavian hero, such as Caesar or 
Higgins: 

I dont mind confessing to vou all that the 
circumstances that condemned me to keep a 
shop are the biggest tragedy in modern life 
I ought to have been a writer. I'm essentially 
a man of ideas. When I was a young man I 
sometimes used to pray that I might fail, so 
that I should be justified in giving up business 
and doing something: something first-class. But 
it was no good: I couldnt fail. I said to myself 
that if I could only once go to my Chicabiddy 
here and shew her a chartered accountant's 
statement proving that I'd made £ 20 less than 
last vear, I could ask her to let me chance 
Johnny's and Hypatia’s future by going into 
literature. But it was no good. First it was £250 
raore than last year. Then it was £700. Then 
it was £2000. Then I saw it was no use 
Prometheus was chained to his rock: read 
Shelley: read Mrs. Browning. Well, well, it was 
not to be. (He rises solemnly). Lord Summer 
hays: I ask you to excuse me for a few moments 
I here are times when a man needs to meditate 
in solitude on his destiny. A chord is touched 
and he sees the drama of his life as a spectator 
sees a play. Laugh if you feel inclined; no man 
wes the comic side of it more than I. In the 
theatre of life everyone may be amused except 
the actor. (Brightening). Theres an idea in this 
un idea for a picture. What a pity young 
Bentley is not a painter! ‘Tarleton meditating 
on his destiny, Not in a toga. Not in the 
trappings of the tragedian or the philosopher 
In plain coat and trousers: a man like any other 
man. And beneath that coat and trousers a 
human soul. Tarleton’s Underwear He goes 


out gravely into the vestibule). 


1 quote this speech in full because it so 
clearly demonstrates those limitations of 
Darleton which keep Hypatia’s later 
indictment of him from being entirely 
brutal. He is quite obviously not a 
writer, nor a man of very serious ideas 


The tragedy of becoming a millionaire 


rather than a writer is certainly mock 
tragedy. Both his comic misuse of the 
Prometheus myth, and the ridiculous- 
ness of the tragic portrait with the soul 
of Tarleton’s Underwear prove this. Nor 
is this comic aspect of his behaviour 
limited to the superficiality of his ideas. 
His life has not been such as his pe 
dantic injunctions might lead one to 
expect. His own conduct has been based 
on highly questionable morality, 
doubly so since he is ashamed to dis 
cuss it with his children. His affair with 
Lucy Litmus and his attempted affan 
with Lina, although beautifully ration 
alized, are none the less suspect morally. 
kar from Irvine's belief that ‘Tarleton 
did not deserve Hypatia, it seems to me 
he was rewarded above his just deserts 
Hypatia is a vital creature, not a 
degenerate one. Her desire to have 
Percival make love to her is not un 
natural nor depraved. She states her 
fears and her excuses for her conduct in 
a surprisingly telling speech 
Girls withering into ladies. Ladies withering 
into old maids. Nursing old women. Running 
errands for old men. Good for nothing els 
at last. Oh, you cant imagine the fiendish self 
ishness of the old people and the maudlin 
sacrifice of the young. It's more unbearable than 
any poverty; more horrible than any regular 
right down wickedness. Oh, home! home! par 
ents! family! duty! How I loathe them! How I'd 
like to see them all blown to bits! The poor 
escape Ihe wicked escape. Well, I cant be 
poor we're rolling in money: its no use 
pretending we're not. But I can be wicked; and 


I'm quite prepared to be.14 


[he mania for life that drives all of 
Shaw's heroines is at the bottom of this 
outburst. She is Ann Whitefield without 
her hypocrisy; Vivie Warren with 
money. Certainly Vivie could have said 
thre following 

I like young people because they're pot too 
afraid of dirt to live. Ive grown out of the mud 


pies; but I like slang; and I like bustling you 


ip by saying things that shock you; and Id 


t 
\ 
ibid., p. 28 ‘Ihid., p. 36 


4 


rather put up with swearing and smoking 
than dull 
lots of things that would shrivel you up that 


with respectability; and there are 


I think rather jolly 


hat is not the speech of a voluptuary 
with over cultivated sensations, but of a 
human being who suddenly realizes shy 
is alive and wants to prove it. 

It is this very vitality which, when it 
with the sterility, the 
age, 


communication 


comes in contact 


conventionality of makes such a 


problem of between 
parent and child. And in one of the few 
scenes in which Shaw comments on this 
scene which more 


secondary theme, a 


than any other leads Irvine to his belie 


that the play is a “bitter pill,” Larle 
ton’s conventional illusions about 
Hypatia are finally shattered by her 
vitality, ‘Tarleton is shocked not only 


by her lack of respect but by her lack 
of innocence. Her frank and perfectly 


understandable reference to ‘Larleton’s 


“superabundant vitality, which en 
dears him to her more than his position 
as a venerable parent, disturbs ‘Tarleton 
more than anything else she says. It 
wrings from him a thoroughly untruc 
description of Hypatia and of youth in 
general: 

Hold your tongue, you young devil. The young 
alike 


selfish, dirty - minded 


are all hard, coarse shallow, cruel 
You can clear out of my 
house as soon as you can coax him [Percival] 


to take you 


Irvine finds ‘Larleton’s reaction 
thoroughly justified, but is it? Tarleton 
has never known his daughter, and he 
is Shocked to discover that she is mature 
enough to talk to him as an adult rather 
than as an adoring unquestioning child 
Her 
severe, but it is to a great extent justi 
fied by the 
Larleton, Such a situation is the neces 


sary result of the inability of child and 


treatment of him is undoubtabls 


unmotivated outburst of 


Ibid, p. 47 
Thid p 
1? Ibid 
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parent to understand one another. 


Hypatia is no worse than ‘Tarleton and 
the only solution is ‘Tarleton's recom- 
mendation: 

Parents and children! No man should know his 
own child. No child should 
father. Let the family be 


civilization! Let the human race be brouglit up 


know its own 


rooted out of 


in institutions'!* 


Ihe tone of this speech, even this 


wene, may not sound comic, yet the 
characterization of the principals keeps 
it from being anything else. ‘Tarleton, 
it must be remembered, is (as he admits 
himself) a man of ideas. Throughout the 
play it is made apparent that these ideas 
are chimeric. They have no basis in fact. 
They exist as long as Tarleton wishes to 
ponder them and then they disappear 
In some instances, and his conception of 
Hypatia is one, they exist perennially, 
and since they are never put to a test 
they are never disturbed. ‘The revelation 
in this case occurs in the climax to the 
the 


certainly 


parent-child problem, scene just 


discussed. It 1s not an up- 
roarious scene, since no solution is pos 
sible for the principal characters in 
volved, Shaw insists in his preface that 
no matter how intelligent the parent or 
how loving the child, some such argu 
ment with such unpleasant ramifications 
must take place. Parleton’s day-dream 
ing is not the cause of the crisis. But the 
fact that his quality is dominant in his 
personality takes out much of the sting 
of Hypatia’s retorts and makes many of 
them seem deserved. Tarleton could not 
ivoid the argument, but if his views had 
little realistic, he could 


been a more 


have more comfortably and 


weathered the storm, as does 


perhaps 
urbanely 
Summerhays. 

But such is not Tarleton’s personality 
His 
tation, all keep him from a general 
the 


love of ideas, of books, of medi 


understanding of reality around 


* Ibid Pp 
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him. His protound meditation of his 


destiny is totally forgotten with the 
appearance of a rabbit. His conception 
of the highly sophisticated Hypatia is 
that she is a “poor innocent lamb."'* 
Summerhays makes the 
that 


author, and Tarleton seriously considers 


preposterous 


suggestion Johnny should be an 


ita possibility. To Bentley's suggestion 


that every man should have three 


fathers he replies 
Thats an idea. Thats a most interesting idea: a 


most important idea 


Palk and speculation; theory and dis 


cussion—this is ‘Larleton’s reality, his 


life; and so real do these ideas become 
that he occasionally thinks he has put 
them into practice, His analysis of 


Hypatia’s education sounds delightful 
but as Hypatia poimts out is totally 


erroneous. Larleton insists that 


She's never been treated like a child. 1 always 
said the same thing to her mother. Let her read 
what she likes. Let her do what she likes. Let 


her go where she likes.2! 


But as Hypatia later points out she was 


work and she was 


the 


lady's finishing schools. Both her doing 


not allowed to 


brought up in strictest of young 


and going have been greatly restricted. 
Tarleton, then, for all of his brilliance 
and charm, is a deviation from the 
Shavian norm of selfunderstanding. His 
words and his actions are not always 
one, and as a consequence he is often 


laughable. Furthermore he does not live 


in a real, mundane world, but a 
dreamer’s paradise; and such a life (as 
Shaw had already shown in March 


Father 


satislactors 


banks, even in Keegan) cannot 


be wholly 

Invariably in Shaw the man who does 
not thoroughly understand himself and 
around him is 


his relation to those 


ridiculed. Hence, even some of his most 


Ibid p. 39 
20Tbid., p. 2 
1 Tbid., p. 9% 


admirable characters are 


tanner, for all his Shavian 


brilliant and 
Jack 


wit, does not understand women nor his 


comic 


own impulses, and as a consequence 1s 
Ihe 


comic tor 


a comic character. whole list of 


Shavian tools are much the 


same reason. James Morell thinks him- 
self an advanced thinker and a protector 
of his weaker wile; the play demonstrates 
Raina thinks herself 


hence 


that he is neither 


nobly inp love with Sergius and 


above normal physical interest; she 


finally discovers she loves another man 
Captain Brassbound believes his revenge 
and conve ntionally 


thoroughly accept 


able; Lady Cicely makes it clear that 
adolescent, and the audience 


Mis. Warren 


herself an outcast of society because, of 


it is only 


agrees with her. thinks 


her thorough immorality; she is (as 
Vivic 


able. In each of these examples, and the 


points out) entirely too respect 


list is as long as Shaw's plays, the 
principle of characterization is an un 
knowing hypocrisy, a bad insight into 
one’s own personality which is as ap 
the it is oun 


parent to audience as 


apparent to the character, ‘The characters 


here are comic because (unlike Iago) 


they are not conscious of this dichotomy 


between what they sav and what they 


do. 
In Misalliance all of the comic charac 
ters are Same reason 


Not 


Percival 


laughable for the 
only ‘Tarleton, but his son John, 


(who at first refuses to admit 


his interest in because of 
Mrs 


Summerhays 


Hypatia 


convention), Darleton, at) times 


even (his inability to 
control his interest in young ladies), and 
amusing be 


certainly Gunner, are all 


cause of the dichotomy between what 


they say and what they do. And in fair 
ness to those who treat the play as froth, 
it must be admitted that this dichotomy 
is so obvious in many of the characters, 


But 
thei 


that the result is often farce 


Hypatia and Lina, because of 


16 


individual integrity and ability to act 
on their desires, are not comic on the 
same scale, Certainly Lina’s uncon- 
ventional tendency to juggle oranges 
while reading the Bible and her mania 
for physical exercise are meant to get a 
snicker, but as a character Lina com- 
mands our respect rather than our scorn. 
There is farcical fun in her idiosyncra- 
sies, but only on the level of physical 
action and appearance. As a character 
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comedy filled with the “corrupted pro- 
fessionals of comic tradition”*? (Tarle- 
ton, John, Percival, Gunner). Further- 
more, they are more clearly so than 
Roebuck Ramsden, Major Swindon, or 
Mrs. Warren; hence the tendency to 
judge the play a lark. But the characters 
of vitality, Lina and particularly 
Hypatia, are typical of Shaw at his 
vital best, and remind us of Burgoyne, 
of Vivie Warren, almost of Eliza and 


she, like Hypatia, is much more a Higgins. 
heroine than a fool, 
Finally, then, the play is a Shavian 22 Eric Bentley, op. cit., p. 150. 


A Thread of Understanding 


When I talk of establishing direct contact with an audience I mean a subtle 
psychological bond, perhaps merely the subconscious acknowledgment that the 
intention of your, job as a comedian is to point out something to an audience, and 
that the audience's reaction to this makes up an integral part of your job. You 
must create a delicate thread of understanding of the character you are portray- 
ing between yourself and your spectator, so that, in a way, you jointly throw light 
_ it. I wonder if this strikes you as rather shocking? It is so opposed as an 
idea to the modern theory of losing oneself in a part and leaving all thought of an 
audience out of one’s mind—of desiring merely to re-live a set of circumstances 
and allowing the spectator to peep at them, as it were, unacknowledged. So that 
when I talk of a comedy point of view I find that I see this as a state of mind 
in which one desires urgently to point out one’s delight in some aspect of a 
character to someone else.—Athene Seyler and Stephen Haggard, The Craft of 
Comedy (New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1946), p. 10. Quoted by permission. 


\ 
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MARGARET FLEMING AND THE BOSTON 
INDEPENDENT THEATRE 


THEODORE HATLEN 


Most serious students of the theatre 
have at least a nodding acquaintance 
with the independent theatre movement 
in Europe. They can identify Antoine, 
Stanislawsky, and Brahm and they can 
locate the Freie Biihne, the Thédtre 
Libre, and the Moscow Art Theatre, but 
few are aware of the attempt to estab- 
lish an independent theatre in Boston 
during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century as a consequence of James A. 
Herne’s production of his shocking play, 
Margaret Fleming. 

Before 


Herne had established a reputation as a 


coming to Boston in 1887, 


skillful actor who succeeded in creating 


a series of lovable character portraits 
in his rural dramas, Hearts of Oak, 
Shore Acres, and Sag Harbor. As stage 
manager of the Baldwin Theatre in 
San Francisco, Herne attempted to 
achieve external aspects of realism not 
only in scenery but also in careful at 


tention to detail in lighting, properties, 
and costuming. Since young David Bel 
San 


asco served as Herne’s assistant in 


Francisco, one may conjecture as to the 


influence of Herne on Belasco’s later 
development as a producer 
Theodore Hatlen is Chairman of the Depart 


ment of Speec h and Drama at Santa Barbara 
College of the Uniwersity of California 
i Mrs. Herne’s version of Margaret Fleming 


appears in Represe niative American Pla 


sixth edition, edited by A. H. Ouinn, New York 
Appleton Century Co, 


It was not until Herne came to Bos- 


ton, however, that he became a thorough 
disciple of realism under the influence 
of Hamlin Garland and William Dean 


Howells. These advocates of “truth for 


art's sake’ made a profound effect on 


Herne as he testifies 


and our lives were broadened and bettered, 
for through these friends we learned that we 
had been unconsciously working along lines of 
held by some of the modern 


thought great 


masters of art 


8. O. Flower, editor of the avant-garde 
lrena, enumerates the forces which con- 


verged upon Herne in Boston 


under the influence of the threefold 


that 


He came 


revolution marked the closing half of the 


evolutionary theory as 


the revolts 


nineteenth century—-the 
Herbert 
against artificiality in literature and art as lead 
Howells 


expounded — by Spencer, 


by Tolstoi, Ibsen, Sudermann, and Mr 
and the social gospel as proclaimed by Henry 
Ceorge 

result of these new influences, 


As a 
Herne wrote Margaret Fleming in which 
conscious effort 


he made a lo project 


into the theatre the kind of realism that 
Howells and Garland were introducing 
into American fiction. 

Herne em 


In Margaret Fleming, 


ployed the daring theme of marital in 


2 James A. Herne, “Art for Truth’s Sake in 
the Drama Arena XVII, 467 

B. O. Flower, “An Appreciation: James A 
Heine, Actor Dramatist und Man Atena, 
NAVI (Sept., igor), 


fidelity and possessed the courage to 
treat his subject’ with uncompromising 
As an advocate of the single 
the 


Ibsen's 


honesty, 
sort ol 


had 


caused in England and Herne’s critics 


same 
Ghosts 


standard, he aroused 
bitter attack as 
linked his name with Ibsen as a play 


wright of dubious morals and bad taste. 

Margaret Fleming was given its pre 
muere performance at Lynn, Massachu 
Herne 


setts, on July 4, igo, with Mrs 


in the title role, a part ideally suited to 


her talents. Garland and Howells were 
cnthusiastic about the play and encour 
aged Herne to produce it in Boston on 
New York, 
jected the play as too revolutionary for 


Ihe 
the backing of their Boston friends, de 


but theatre managers re 


the general public Hernes, with 
cided to stage Margaret Fleming them 
selves, and taking their cue from the re 
Thédtve Libre in 
Paris, they rented a small auditorium in 
Boston, called Chicke ring Hall, and con 
That Herne 


was aware of the desirability of a small 


cently established 


verted it into a playhouse 


house is apparent from the remarks he 


made in an interview with a Boston 


Herald reporter on the eve of the open 
ing of Margaret Fleming 

There is now a need for a new class of theatres 
small 
cosey and parlorlike places, where the audi 


theatres seating only’ a few hundred 


ence is brought into intimate relations with 


the stage In a stall theatre the actors can 


employ the tones of ordinary conversation, and 
close at hand, the finest 


the audience being 


qualities of acting 


He went on to suggest that such a the 
atre would make it possible to conduct 
rehearsals under the most favorable cir 
cumstances. Garland describes the prep 
arations in Chickering Hall 


It seated hardly more than five hundred people 
counting its small balcony, but it was the first 


so-called “Little Theatre” in America, and we 


all looked forward to the experiment with 


4 Boston Herald, May 
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intense eagerness, for the reason that in this 


small hall Herne had determined to produce 
effects of intimate realism hitherto unknown on 
our stage. In all of the rehearsals of the play 


he and Katharine had this in mind They 


always and everywhere schooled their actors in 


that colloquialism which, while not precisely 


the way in which persons would speak in a 
small room, nevertheless produces that effect 
upon the auditors 

While Herne was training his actors to 


without the exaggerated use of 


play 
voice and gesture demanded by the large 
commercial theatres and the artificial 
melodramas of the day, his friends were 
campaigning for public support of this 
venture. Letters the 
William Dean Howells 


and Thomas Sargent Perry called atten 


new theatrical 


new » ppd pe rs by 


tion to the forthcoming performances. 
\ long list of patrons was published, 
William Lloyd 
Helen H. Gardener, Hamlin Garland, 
John | Mary E. Wilkins, 
and B. O. Flower. Every effort was made 


including Garrison, 


Enneking, 


fo atthact a discriminating audience, as 


Garland records 


Complimentary seats were sent to all of the 


most distinguished literary and artistic men 


and women of the city the Hernes had one 


of the most notable audiences ever drawn 


together for a dramatic entertainment in 


Boston.® 


The first 
garet Fleming was given at Chickering 
Hall on May 4, 


scribes the occasion in these words: 


joston performance of Mar- 


gt. Garland de 


It was a notable event, and the fame of 
Margaret Fleming is still on its travels across 
There were two reasons for 
Mis. Herne 


Created illusion by its utter simplicity 


the dramatic world 


this result, the magnificant art of 


whic 


and absolute truth to life,” and second, be 


cause the play was in fact, a8 one critic said, 


in epoch marking play.” It could afferd to 


dispense with the canvas, bunch-lights, and 


machinery as it dispensed with conventional 


Hamlin Garland, “On the Road with 


James A. Herne Century Magaune, N. § 
LXNXVITE (August, i914) 577 
Ibid 
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plot and epithet, and as its actors discarded 


declamation and mere voice? 


Garland indicates the quality of Mrs. 
Herne’s performance and the general 
effect of realism achieved by the com- 


pany: 

Not merely Herne and Mrs. Herne, but every 
one of the actors seemed to be actually pre 
senting the un-exaggerated gestures and accents 
of life. Mrs. Herne was especially marvelous 
in the title part, and the close of the play had 
a touch of art which up to that time had never 
seen its equal on our stage. After having refused 
reconciliation with her husband, Philip Flem 
ing, Margaret was left standing in tragic 
isolaton in the middle of the stage, and as the 
lights were turned out one by one, her figure 
gradually disappeared in the blackness, and 
the heavy, soft) curtains, dropping together 
noiselessly, shut in the poignant action of the 
drama and permitted a silent return of the 


actual world in which we live. 


William Dean Howells was also gen 
erous in his praise of both the play and 


the performance 


The power of this story, as presented in’ Mr 


Herne’s everyday phrase, and in the naked 


simplicity of Mrs. Herne’s acting clutched the 
heart. It was common; it was pitilessly plain; 
it was ugly; but it was true, and it was it 


resistible% 


Not everyone was as enthusiastic as 
Herne’s backers. There was violent re 
action against Margaret Flemming by 
those who regarded realism as a prod 
uct of degenerate minds. It was inevita- 
ble that Herne’s opponents should link 
his name with Ibsen, who was consid 
ered by many an agent of the devil. The 
Boston Weekly Transcript reviewer 
wrote of Margaret Fleming 
It is difficult, indeed to see how any but such 
as started out with the determination of being 
delighted-——as unquestioning disciples of certain 


high priests of the Ibsen cult were bound to 


do—could have failed to find much that was 


Hamlin Garland, “Mr. and Mgrs. Herne,’ 
Arena, IV (Oct., 1891), 544 


*Hamlin Garland, On the Road with 
James A. Herne,” Century Magazine, p. 577 
*William Dean Howells Fditor’s Studs 


Harper VMagazune, LNXNNID Aug 


crude, inartistic, and illogical here was 


something too much of it alle 


The play was not a popular box-office 
success although it was held over for 
several weeks. The importance of Mar- 
garet Fleming, however, is not in its 
acceptance by the public, but rather in 
its honesty of treatment which was far 
too modern for contemporary audiences. 
Fven those who castigated realism were 
forced to admit that Margaret Fleming 
was a truthful presentation of life. Dith- 
mar, one of Herne’s severest critcis, ad- 
mitted grudgingly: 

Yet there is merit to be found in the piece 
if we take the playwright’s point of view, 
Which is the same point of view we take when 
we read the morning newspaper and buy 
meat at the butcher's shop. The piece is con 
sistent. It is realistic in everything. We see 
human beings as they are The author 
steered clear of all the old conventions of the 


drama.?! 


It is not the purpose of this paper to 
weigh the literary merits of Margaret 
hleming, or to discuss it as an example of 
realism, however, but rather to indicate 
how Herne’s play provided the specific 
stimulus necessary tor the consideration 
of an independent theatre in’ America. 

The first evidence in contemporary 
Boston newspapers of an interest in such 
a theatre appeared in the Boston Hevald 
on the day preceding the opening of 
Margaret Fleming when a newspaper 


writer posed the question: 
It is not practicable for us to have a theatre 
libre—an “independent theatre or a “fee 


stage’ as it may be called in’ 
Ihe writer went on to describe the 
Thédtre Libre of Paris, the Biiline 
in Berlin, and the Independent The 
atre in London and to suggest that a 
similar institution could be established 
in’ Boston. 
Boston Weekly Transcript, May 11, 1891 

ii} \ Dithmar “James A Herne's 

Margaret Fleming.’ New York Times, Dee 


Boston Herald, May 4, 
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That Herne was recognized as the 


leader of the movement is clear from 
the Boston Herald reporter: 
Something like definite shape appears likely 


to be given this agitation in behalf of a Boston 


Theatre Libre—how would “The Open Stage” 
do for a name 


in the production of Mr 


through the interest awakened 
James A. Herne’s 
new play, “Margaret Fleming” at Chickering 
Hall week. In Mi 


lovers of the 


this Herne some of our 


dramatic art believe that they 


have found an Andre Antoine for a Boston 
Theatre Libre? 
The idea of an Independent ‘The 


atre in Boston divided theatre-goers into 
two articulate and hostile camps which 
is indicated in the response of a ques 
the Boston Herald 
to members of the clergy, critics, and 


tionaire sent out bs 


writers. William Dean Howells favored 
the proposed theatre because it would 
be beneficial in 


the promotion of lifelike characters and 


the education of audiences in taste and morals.'4 


Others supporting it listed such merits 
as “developing a democratic audience,” 
“giving an opportunity for trying out 
new plays,” “elevating the artistic level 
of the stage,” aud “giving new actors an 
opportunity.” 

The strongest opponents of the Inde 
pendent Theatre were those who were 
incensed by the aspects of realism which 
they considered offensive to good taste, 
if not downright immoral, ‘The shock 
ing themes and trank language of the 
plays of Ibsen and Herne were regarded 


by them as a public disgrace. An indig 


nant writer in the’ Boston Post de 
manded 
And are the audiences that would attend this 


new theatre prepared fo we upon the stage 


realistic studies of passion and expositions of 
the various results that may attend the violation 
of the Seventh Commandment in its simplicity 


and ramifications 


18 Ibid 
Thid., July to 
16 Ibid 


16 Boston Post, Mays 27, 
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F. E. Chase predicted that an indepen- 
dent theatre would become 


a mere receptacle for the bizarre, the 


eccentric, the risky or other products of a 


deformed originality.17 


In spite of vigorous attacks, the pro- 
ponents of the independent theatre went 
ahead with their plans. What kind of a 
theatre did they propose? Fortunately, 
several newspaper articles and a prospec- 
tus give a very clear description of their 
intentions. 

An article in the Boston Herald, on 
the Sunday following the opening cf 
Margaret Fleming,’* suggests that four 
hundred subscribers should form the nu- 
cleus of the movement, each subscriber 
to pay seventy-five dollars for a series of 


tickets would be 


transferable, Seven performances of a 


one hundred which 


play would be scheduled for a week, 


three for subscription members and 


four 


eral public, with a change in program 


“open” performances for the gen- 


weekly. 


The plays to be produced would be of 


the “best order” and 


the particular object of the enterprise 
being to enable the production, under the most 
favorable conditions, of works by new authors 
that shall be of assured literary and dramatic 


merit, and also of new works by well known 


writers, together with plays by foreign writers 


of reputation that otherwise would not be 


likely to be seen on our stage.)9 


Ihe production of Herne’s play con- 
vinced the advocates of the desirability 
of an intimate playhouse: 


Ihe theatre, it seems to be generally agreed, 


should be a small one The brilliant per 
formances of the company headed by Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Herne in “Margaret Fleming” 


at Chickering Hall the past week demonstrated 
the artistic advantages of a small theatre, for 
it was seen how much the exquisite finish of 


such acting was made to tell at its real value, 


17 F. Chase, Boston Herald, July 10, 1891. 
18 [bid., Mav 10, 
1% Ibid 
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as it could not possibly do in an auditorium 
of the usual dimensions. . . 


‘Two months later another article in 
the Boston Herald shows that the plan- 
ners had specific ideas about the con- 
struction and location of a theatre: 

It is suggested that the best way to proceed 
would be to secure a couple of dwellings on 
some by-street, in a centrally located neighbor 
off Boylston Street— 
and a land the rear. The 
seating capacity should be somewhere between 
The finish for 


hood— say, somewhere 


theatre on the in 


four hundred and six hundred 


a house of the kind would not have to be of 


the ordinary elaborate and costly description 


deemed essential to make the usual theatre at 
tractive. It could be tasteful, though plain, and 
the cost of the building would therefore not 


be large.2) 


The next step in the plans for an in 
dependent theatre in Boston was the or- 
ganization of a committee to consider 
ways and means of making that dream a 
reality. This committee prepared a pros 
pectus which is the most illuminating 
document of the Boston movement since 
in it were summarized the basic concepts 
toward which the planners were work- 
ing. The title of this statement was, 
“Prospectus of the First Independent 
Theatre Association, a society to pro- 
mote dramatic art in America and issued 
by the committee of organization, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.”** Among the signers 
of this paper were some of the most in- 
fluential people in Boston: Edwin D. 
Mead, B. O. Flower, Mary Shaw, W. G. 
Brownell, Ralph Adams Cram, Sylvester 
Baxter, Mildred Aldrich, Henry A. Wy- 
man, James A, Herne, and Hamlin Gar 
land. 

The objectives set forth in the pros 
pec tus were courageous 


first, truth 


and in general, to encourage 


and progress in American dramatic art. Second 


20 Thid 
2t July 10, 1891 

Prospectus in the drama collection of the 

Harvard 


University Library 
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and most specifically, to secure and maintain a 
stage whereon the and unconven 
tional studies of modern life and distinctively 
of American life, may get a proper shearing. We 
Art in 


best most 


believe the present poverty of Dramatic 
America due to unfavorable conditions, rather 
than to a lack of play-writing talent, and it is 
remove as 


the purpose of the Association to 


far as possible the commercial considerations 
and give the Dramatist the artistic atmosphere 
for his work, and bring to its production the 
and sympathetic acting in 


most intelligent 


\merica.24 


That emphasis was to be placed on 
American life is indicated in the “scope” 


of the Independent Theatre 
I. Studies of American Society 
\. Social Dramas 
B. Comedies of Life 
Il. Studies in American History 


4. Dramas of Colonial Times 
B. Dramas of the Revolution 
C. Dramas of Border Histors 


D. Dramas of the Civil War.*4 


In addition the theatre was to include 
modern 


Fu- 


the production of “Famous 


plays by the best Dramatists of 
rope.” 

A thirty week season was suggested, 
using ten or twelve new plays selected 
by a reading committee, In order that 
the committee might be completely ob 
jective, it was decided that manuscripts 
be unsigned and that the author remain 
unknown until the last performance of 
the first week's trial! 

The brave plans tor an independent 
theatre inexplicably stopped after the 
prospectus was issued and the impulse 
to establish a “little theatre’ 


had to wait for a more propitious time 


movement 


when enough people could be found to 
take theatre seriously. James A. 
Herne New York and 
without him the idea of a Boston exper- 


the 


soon moved to 


imental theatre faded away. 


Ibid 
24 [hid 
Ibid 


ERNEST BAVELY: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND A TRIBUTE 


CHARLES METTEN and JACK MORRISON 


record should be clear as to 


I he 
krnest Bavely’s efforts to reform secon- 
dary school dramatics. In his years as 
the Ihe National 


Thespian Society from its inception in 


executive officer of 
until his untimely death 1950, 
Bavely 
and hard-hitting organizer. Not enough 


Ernest was known as a devoted 
attention, however, has been paid to his 
goals for high school dramatics, the goals 
which motivated his dedication to the 
development of theatre in the schools. 


He took think 


about high school theatre and to write 


time to out his ideas 


them down. Here is a view of his 


thinking gained from his writing to serve 


as a brief introduction to a selected list 


of his publications. 


Phere cannot be and will not be a national 


or people's theatre in America until the people 
are ready to receive it and support it. The foun- 


lation for such a theatre must be laid in our 


public and private schools. At least an entire 


generation of our people must be educated to 


understand and appreciate the theatre before 


we can expect that form of public enthusiasm 


and support which will establish and = main- 


tain a national theatre 


This, the idea that the schools offer 


Metten is a Director at the 
Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, 
Jack Morrison ts a Lecturer in The- 
atre Arts on the faculty of the Department of 
Theatre Arts at the of California 


Charles 
Santa 
California 


niversity 


in Los Angeles 
tkrnest Bavely, “The Editor's Page lhe 
High School Thespian, XV (March, 1944), 4 


the only practical way to develop a 
healthy theatre throughout the United 
States, was central to Bavely’s thinking. 
It was the dream which gave all of his 
work meaning. 

lo dream, however, was not enough, 
and Bavely laid out a simple platform, 
not new, not original, but very solid. 


Entirely too many of these teacher-training 


institutions satisfy themselves with a course or 


two in stagecraft and play production when the 


real need demands an extensive program of 


courses and activities designed for the prepara- 


tion of specialists. 


It was clear to Bavely that his main 
goal could not be reached without high 
standards and this pointed primarily to 
the careful and complete training of 
teachers specifically for high school dra 
matics. 

Logically, the next plank in his plat 
form was to raise the standard of play 
selection. To make his proposal com 
plete, he “Play 
Standards at the High School Level’ 
but had them adopted by the American 
I heatre 
national convention held in Cleveland, 


not. only published 


Educational Association at the 


Ohio, in 1938 


Fduca 


XXXII 


Arts in Secondary 
Speech, 


“Dramatic 
tion, Quarterly Journal of 


(February, 1946), 
Ibid, “Play Standards at the High School 
XXVI 


Level,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 


February, 1940), 849 


ERNEST BAVELY: 
The third plank proposed raising the 
standard of production. 


Does the school allow the football team to 
be made up of untrained juniors and seniors 
half 


interested in what they are doing because they 


or are the school orchestra members only 
are untrained? 


He telt that the school play and othe 


dramatic activities should be just as 


carefully planned and supervised as ath- 
letics and music activities. If the pro- 
duction of plays was tawdry and un 
the would ob 


the the 


imaginative, audience 


viously be trained away from 


atre. 

During the last six years of his life, 
Bavely introduced a new plank in his 
platform to reform secondary school 
dramatics, an idea which is still some- 


He 


strongly that the high school teacher 


thing of an innovation. believed 


director in dramatics should be a spe 


cialist in the complete field of theatre 
arts with a good university background 
that included practical work in the the 
atrical mediums of mass communication 


Phe great majority of our boys and girls are 


graduated each season without any training 


whatsoever in dramatic arts appreciation—radio, 


motion picture, and theatre. Yet these same 
young people must live in an era of radio, film 
They literally 
How 


continue to be guilty of the present practice 


and theatre entertainment sup 


port these institutions long shall we 


of permitting our young people to enter society 


without some notion of what constitutes stan- 


dards of evaluation and appreciation of the 


screen, radio and the theatre? {Had Bavely 
heen writing today, ten years later, he clearly 
would have strengthened his argument by add 


ing television. ]® 


The high school teacher-director would 
be the member of the teaching staff re 
sponsible for the whole student body 
getting the idea that today’s theatre has 


different ways of holding a mirror up to 


‘Ibid, “The Editor's Page,” The High 
School Thespian, XV (March, 1944), 4 
SIbid., “Notes and Footnotes,” Dramatics 


(October, 1945), 1 
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nature. His challenge appears to have 
been almost completely ignored. 


Ernest Bavely, then, added appreci- 
ably to the neglected literature on sec 
ondary school dramatics. He conceived 
of a reform on four fronts: 1) thorough 
and specialized teacher training in the 
dramatic arts; 2) high standards of play 
standards of 


high 
production; and 4) the use of theatre 


selection; 4) play 
to teach appreciation and evaluation of 
radio, motion pictures, and now tele 
vision 


When courses in dramatics have been solidly 
integrated as a part of the educational process 


in our schools, the foundations for a truly great 


and lasting “people's theatre’. will have been 
established. 
The student-teacher as well as the 


instructors at teacher-training institu 
tions may find stimulation and guidance 
in the ideas Ernest Bavely expressed in 
the list of publications which follows 

BAVELY 


SELECTED ARTICLES BY FRNESI 


New 


National 


Bavely, Ernest, “America's Generation of 
heatregoers,” The 


School Pring tpals Bulletin 


Association of 
Secondars XXVI 
December, 1442), 

Handbills 


Thespian, NIN 


1O4 ion 


Please lhe 


November 


“Better High 


School 1942), 
19-15 
“The Editor's Page 
Thespian, XV 
The Editor's Page,” The 
Thespian, XV 
“FE ditorially—We Say,’ 
Thespian, VIL (March 
We Say 
September 


High School 
1944), 2 


High School 


November 


(March, 1944), 4 

The High School 
April, 1996), 4 
The High School 


and 


“Fditorially 
Thespian, VI 


and October, 


Fditorially —We 
The Spian 1X 


The High School 
December, 


Say,” 
(November and 
We Say lhe High School 
January and February, 144%), 4 


The High School 


ditorially 
The spran, IX 


Fditorially—We Say 


Thespian, IX (May and June, 199%), 4 
Thid Ihe HEditor’s Page The High 
School Thespian, XV (March, 1944), 4 


We Say,” The High School 
December, 


“Editorially 
Thespian, X 
1935), 
“Choosing the Festival Play,” The High 
School Thespian, X1 (February, 1940), 9°17 
- “Comparative Status of Music and Dra- 
matics in the High School,” The High School 
Thespian, X11 (May, 1941), 6-8 
- “Conscription of Drama,” The High 
School Thespian, X11 (November, 1940), 4 
“Dramatic Art in the High School,” The 
National Association of Secondary School 
Bulletin, XXIX 


(November and 


Principals (November, 


1945), 

"Dramatic Arts in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXII 
(February, 1946), 40°47 

“Dramatic Arts ‘Training for Youth,” 
The National Education Association Journal, 
XXXIV (December, 1945), 196-197 

“High School Students Rate Dramatic 
Arts,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXV 
(October, 1949), $$4°337 

“High School Theatre for Victory Pro 
gram,” The High School Thespian, XIV 
(February, 1944), 2-4. 

“How to Select the One-Act Play,” 
Dramatics, (November, 1949), 8 
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— “The National Thespian Dramatic Hon- 
or Society for High Schools,” The High School 
Thespian, VIIL (March and April, 1937), 4- 

- “Notes and Footnotes,” Dramatics, XVII 

(November, 1945), 1 

“Occupational Opportunities in the Ed- 
ucational Theatre,” Dramatics, XX (Decem- 
ber, 1948), 6 

“Play Standards at the High School 
Level,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVI 
(February, 1940), 89-96. 

~~ “Qualifications of the Dramatic Arts 
Director,” National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin, XXX (April, 1946), 
192-197 

- “Selecting High School Plays,” National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
Bulletin, XXIX (November, 1945), 88-89 
~~ “Status of Dramatic Arts in Secondary 
Fducation,” The National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals Bulletin, XXXII 
(December, 1949), 27°43 

- “Suggestions for Improving Drama Fes 
tivals and Contests,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXVIII (October, 1942), 927-432 

“Teaching Dramatic Arts in the Sec 
ondary Schools,” The National Assoctation of 
Secondary School Principals Bulletin, XXVIII 


(November, 1944), 1oq-112 


Junior Scholars 


There was also among the ancients a sort of critic... 


who seem to have 


been only the tyros or junior scholars; yet, because of their differing employments, 
they are frequently mentioned as a sect by themselves. The usual exercise of 
these younger students, was, to attend constantly at theatres, and learn to spy 
out the worst parts of the play, whereof they were obliged carefully to make note, 
and render a rational account to their tutors. Fleshed at these smaller sports, 
like young wolves, they grew up in time to be nimble and strong enough for 


hunting down large game. 


Jonathan Swift, 4 Tale of A Tub, Sec. IIL. 


THE NEED FOR THE TRAINING 
OF THEATRE LIBRARIANS 


GEORGE FREEDLEY 


With the tremendous advance in the- 


atre culture and the 


United States, there has also grown a 


scholarship in 


natural interest in theatre collections in 


libraries and museums which nourish 
this culture and scholarship. With the 
number of graduate drama and speech 
departments increasing in this country, 
there is each year a greater and greater 
number of doctoral and masters’ can- 
didates. This, perforce, requires research 
and that naturally presupposes the de 
velopment of research centers in li- 
braries with a staff properly equipped 
to guide and aid the young graduate the 
atre student. The colleges and univer 
sities of the country have spent countless 
millions on theatres and school buildings 
and their teaching staffs. As yet, except 
in all too few universities, the libraries 
have not been stimulated into specializa 
tion, which is essential to the growth 
of theatre education in our country. The 
Harvard Theatre Collection came about 
because of the interest of one professor, 
George Pierce Baker, who persuaded 
John Drew, the professional actor, to 
purchase the Robert Lowe ‘Theatrical 
Library for the benefit of Baker's college 
students, What Baker could do at Har- 


vard could be generally achieved if pro 


George Freedley, author of various works on 
theatre and drama and Curator of the The- 
atre Collection of The New York Public Library, 
is President of the Theatre Library Association 


fessors and librarians acted in concert 
to obtain funds, not necessarily from a 
single benefactor, but included within 
the university budget for a theatre li 


brarian, for the purchase ot theatre 


books, and other research materials 


Library budgets have been too small 


to allow for theatre collections and /or 
theatre librarians particularly familiar 
the The 


University's needs, in 


institution's 
Chief 


fact requires, the concerted cooperation 


with resources 


Librarian 


of the drama department faculty if he is 
ever to achieve the research facilities our 
teaching curricula require in our ad- 
After 


thorough consultation between the 


vanced state of cultural education 


brary and the drama faculty, then, an 
approach can be made to the university 
president and through him to’the board 
of trustees to secure the funds necessary 
to establish theatre collections with li 
brarians specially trained for the job of 
working with students and scholars in 


our special field 


One thing that was particularly evi 
dent at the International Conference on 
Theatre History, held by the Society for 
July, 
\mer- 


Research in London in 
the fact that 


are further advanced in national 


I heatre 


1955, Was we, as 
Ic 
recognition of theatre scholarship than 
our European and Asiatic confréres, An- 


other thing that was evident was that 
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the European student and scholar is 
infinitely better served by original ma- 
terial in theatrical repositories than we 
are. American collections are better or- 
ganized and certainly more willingly 
serviced than those of our European 
friends, but the fact remains that the 
major unpubished sources are in Europe. 
It was with this in mind that [I pro 
posed the World Theatre Microfilm 
Project which would place on negative 
microfilin the principal unpublished the 
atre manuscripts and theatrical designs, 
copies of which could be made for read 
ing and study, but not for publication, 


everywhere in the world. 


If universities, through the efforts of 
members of the faculty and the head 
librarian, secured the necessary funds 
(and these are not formidable) to have 
a theatre librarian and a special collec 
tion established for the benefit of stu 
dents, graduate and undergraduate, then 
it may well be asked where are to be 
found these men and women to fill the 
posts and how should they be trained 
Anticipating this need, the Theatre Li 
brary Association has had a representa 
tive, mysell, on the Sub-Committee on 
the Training of Special Librarians for 
several years. In this time we have de 
veloped within TLA a plan tor a cur 
riculum for training of those theatre 


librarians. 


Phe following statements are repre: 
sentative of those made on general qual 
iheations and training for theatre |i 
brarianship. One librarian felt that ‘or 
best results the theatre-subject specialist 
should have (1) an intense interest in 
drama and theatre; (2) a broad general 
knowledge, as well as basic knowledge in 
the held of specialization (a college edu 
cauion with a major in theatre or drama 
would be a4 minimum); (4) personal ini- 
tiative, enterprise, and imagination, 


since the field is one in which pioneer 
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ing is still possible; and (4) professional 
library training, since library schools 
teach sources of information; how to or- 
ganize, evaluate, and use material, and 
various techniques that are short cuts 


to proficiency, 
Another librarian commented: 


Aspiring theatre librarians? A valuable assis- 
tant we once had here was the daughter of 
troupers in the old stock companies. With the- 
atre in her blood and her childhood, the rest 
was easy, and after library school she graduated 
to this Department where a phenomenal mem- 
ory helped us all. Then there’s that small boy 
who collects theatre programs, has a home-made 
theatre in his attic, and continues to be a fan 


when he grows up 


I firmly believe that the theatre li- 
brarian should act as a liaison officer 
between the basic information in the 
book and non-book materials in the 
possession of his or other institutions 
and the research “reader” in that field. 
He must be equipped to speak the lan- 
guage of the person requiring informa- 
tion and interpret for the general li- 
brarian lacking knowledge of the termin- 
ology and technicalities of the special 
theatre field. One of the contributing 
factors to bad library service in the sub- 
ject field is the inability of the reader 
to understand library language and vice- 
versa, For this reason actual experience 
in the field for the librarian in addition 
to a knowledge of its literature is ab- 
solutely essential where there is only 
one staff member. If there are more 
than one, then an even division of Ii 
brary-trained and non-library-trained 


personnel is the proper proporuon. 


An ideal undergraduate course, when 
a library student has special theatre in- 
terest or actually plans to be a theatre 
librarian, would include: 

1. Major in Speech and Drama. 
There are approximately 150 colleges 


and universities in the country which 
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otter such a major on an undergraduate 
level. If the student cannot attend one 
of these, speech and drama may be 
shifted to the minor, with the student 
selecting all the speech and theatre 
courses he can find to make up such a 
minor and supplementing his study with 
extra-curricular experience the col 
lege dramatic group. It is assumed that 
he would not consider a college which 
had no such active group. Many col 
leges give academic credit for work 
done in their theatres in) conjunction 
with course instruction. “The major in 
those institutions having no such in 
struction could be shifted to compara 
tive literature, which should include the 
history of world theatre and world 


drama. 


2. Minor in Comparative Literature. 
This should cover world theatre history, 
or Speech and Drama, as explained in 


(1) 


General Required Courses 

a. Languages—preferably smatter- 
ing of several, provided a good basis in 
French and German is acquired in high 
school. Concentration in one language 
in not advised. 

b. English—enough to insure clear 
forceful writing; at least one course each 
year. Those interested in dramatic com 
position should certainly try their hands 
at it 

Social Studies—contemporary cis 
ilization or some other good basic or 
survey course 

d. History of Art, History of Music 


general surveys 


j. Electives 

a. All the theatre, drama, musicology, 
and art history courses that can be in 
cluded. 

b. Practical courses in the arts, such 
as painting, piano, dancing, fencing 


c. Practice in Off-Broadway acting 


groups, or similar groups in other cities. 
d. Pre-Librarianship program in col 
leges offering it, or requiring it for le 


brary school entrance. 


It for no other reason than that the 
atre library positions may not be im 
mediately and some othet 
library position may be necessary until 
the special job is found, library school 
traming is important. The curriculum 
proposed here is. one in which two 
thirds of the credits would be in library 
subjects and one-third in other graduate 
facilities. Many of those librarians con 
sulted believe that ideally a year olf 
graduate study the theatre field 
would be more helptul to theatre 
librarianship than would an exclusive 
training in librarianship alone. It is 
recommended that if possible, the study 
be spread ovel three or tout semesters, 
with the student working part-time in a 
good theatre library. For the purpose 
of theatre librarianship, theatre, music, 
and art specialists might combine in the 
same course. This would increase the 
number of potential students and make 
the proposition — economically and 
administratively more attractive to the 


library school officials 


Courses in library science that are 
most useful include: General reference 
work (to include government publi 
cations), Book selection, Cataloging and 
Classification; Indexing, Advanced re 
search methods, with emphasis on the 
arts; non-book materials and audio 
visual materials; theatre, music, and 
art library administration, with lectures 
by visiting specialists from libraries, 
museums, and the theatre business 
world. The latter course should in 
clude business and publicity methods 
\ special project should be included, 
comprising either an extensive bibliog 
raphy in the subject field, or work in a 


special library with a detailed report on 
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it. A course in personnel psychology, 
wherever in the university it is taught, 
would be useful. 

The 
courses to be chosen will depend on 
individual lacks in previous study, and 
univer- 


postgraduate and extension 


on what is offered in nearby 
sities. Daytime 
lowed on library time, when possible for 


the library to arrange, if there are no 


courses should be al- 


evening equivalents. Fine Arts librarians 
in large communities should band to- 
gether to ask their universities to give 
extension courses useful to them, such 
as non-book and audio-visual materials, 
arts (including 


bibliography in the 


cinema, radio, television, dance). Public 


methods are 


and publicity 


speaking 
offered most imstitutions. 
The following universities in various 
sections of the country are among those 
offer both library 


and the 


which theatre and 


COUTSES, are suggested to 
prospective theatre librarian: Columbia 
New York City; Indiana 
Bloomington; Western Re 


University 


University, 
University, 
serve University, Cleveland; 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Uni 
Berkeley; and 
Theatre 
joston Uni 


California at 
Montreal. 


versity of 
McGill 
courses only 


Harvard 


University, 
are offered at 
University 


versity, University, 
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of California at Los Angeles, North- 
western University, Tufts College, Yale 
University; library courses alone may be 
found at the University of Chicago and 
at Simmons College, Boston. 

Advanced study by theatre librarians 
might well include a course such as 
“Inside Broadway” offered by the New 
School for Social Research, or a 
projected course to be offered by the 
American Theatre Wing Professional 
Training Program for persons who do 
theatre research. 

If this proposal meets with approval 
then it is really up to the educators and 
the librarians to achieve these ends. 
Various library schools, headed by Co 
lumbia, have indicated their willing- 
ness to institute such training programs 
provided that there is a field in which 
their newly trained specialists could 
find employment. ‘The writer of this 
the Sub 


Librar ianship, 


article and the Chairman of 
Committee on 
Miss L.. Margueriete Prime, Director of 
the Library and Department of Literary 
Research, American College of Surgeons, 
jo East Erie St, Chicago 11, Illinois, 


would welcome correspondence on this 


Special 


subject. However, what they would ap- 
preciate even more than correspondence 


would be action. 


Prometheuses Unbound 


There are plays, long since first performed, which refuse to stay on the 
library shelves. The anthologies cannot hold them. They burst out of the history 


book 5 
ful breaks. 


Phe classrooms are prisons from which they effect frequent and success- 


By no means are they all great plays, these dramas which prove Time a slow 
witted jailer. But, like the great plays and the lesser ones William Shakespeare 


fathered, a lust for life is in their bloodstreams 


Trash or tragedy sublime they 


may be, classic or claptrap, yet the will to live is strong within them. Unlike 
many of their noblest kinsmen, those masterpieces once belonging to the theatre 
but long since forced to eke out a new existence as dramatic literature, these 


dramas are not willing to live tor a 
John Mason Brown, Jwo on the 
65. Quoted by permission 


scholar’s 


lisle (New York: W. W. Norton, 1938), p. 


interest or at a reader's whim. 


JOHN GASSNER 


I 


hum 
better than satisfactorily right up to the 
end of a year which will be set down as 


Broadway continued to along 


a miraculous one by anyone not relent- 
less enough to demand a steady flow of 
new masterpieces. Broadway found it- 
self in the unusual position of having to 
rather than for 


account for successes 


failures. The sstuation was particular- 
ly odd for dramatic critics who are at 
their draft 


post-mortems and are forced to fall back 


best when called upon to 


on cliches in doling out praise. 
We may 


with the Comédie Francaise, which we 


start our exercise in wonder 


might have been inclined to underrate 
if both New York Paris had 


to form. There was a time when 


and run 


true 
the Comédie was looked upon from both 
sides of the Atlantic asa stodgy institu- 


tion, and the present writer remem- 
bers how in the early career of the The- 
atre Guild there was great reluctance to 
entertain the idea of seeking a subsidy 
Guild suffer the fate of the 
French National Theatre. But 
have been changes on both sides of the 


The 


reinvigorated while 


lest the 
there 
ocean in the two decades. 
Cr ha die 
the institutional theatres of New York, 


past 
has been 
forced to get along on their own steam, 
have died out or have suffered a change 
that makes them indistinguishable from 


(,asoner the eoular contributor of 


John 


“Broadway in 
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other New 
York, lacking a vital institution itself, 


competent managements. 
Was not disposed to look down on the 
Comédie, which in turn genuinely mer- 
ited admiration for its exquisite taste in 
décor and stage direction, and, chiefly, 
for its well drilled yet seemingly effort- 
less command of acting style. 

Since these merits appeared in a cul- 


that 
lized control and grace, the productions 


tural context is the acme of civi- 


exuded a sense of security—a security, 
as it were, in belonging to a civilization 

rarely felt in our own theatre. By com- 
parison, we too often behave like bulls 
in china shops, and this is the case 
whether we perform in the marketplace 


Whereve 


we make our habitat, we usually shout 


or in the vales of academe 


and stamp our feet, and we flail about 


with our passions or our laughter. We 
rarely stand still for discourse in our 
theatre, as the Comédie actors do. We 
constantly underscore a speech, A line, 


a word, a syllable; whereas the Comédu 


actors maintain a steady flow of balanced 
syllables interrupted only by the char 
acter whose Excess of desire or aliena- 
tion is to be made the object of ridicule 
And a 
pected, grace was present in the Comé- 


die’ 


quality of invention or, rather, a fresh- 


and punishment. final, less ex 


productions: there was a delightful 


ness of invention in them, An example 


is the transformation of the two hobgob- 


lins of Marivaux’ Arlequin poli par 


l'amour into two garden-statues. They 
danced and mimed whatever dramatic 
action was required of them. But no 
sooner was ther task ended than they 
were. back on their pedestal, inanimate 
and frozen into imperturbable marble, 
while the queen of the fairies suffered the 
all-too-human comic anguish of a love- 
tormented woman. 

Krom an enormous repertory of long 
and short plays, the French national 
company brought to Manhattan this 
one-acter as well as Musset’s short piece, 
Un Caprice, and the three fullbodied 
comedies Le bourgeois gentlhomme, Le 
harhier de Se le, ind Le jeu de l'amour 
et du hasard. To discuss the merits of 
each production would exhaust my space 
without actually illuminating more than 
a fraction of the achievement, which ts 
made up of completely theatrical feats 
of speech, pose, gesture, and movement 
To describe all this is no more satisfac- 
tory than to reduce a great poem to its 
prose content. Indeed, we know that 
the experience is “pure theatre” precise- 
ly because there can be no equivalent 
for it. Yet—and this is the miracle that 
also redounds to the credit of the Comé- 
die’s plays, of course,—one could be con- 
stantly aware of a ruling intelligence in 
these productions. An operation of the 
mind on the phenomena of human. sen- 
sibility and behavior is never absent 
One senses it even if one would be hard 
put to it if called upon to define the 
meaning or “message.” The experience 1s 
“theatre,” but it is inseparable from an 
experience of humanity in its social con- 
text which cannot, of course, be appre- 
hended without an acute intelligence 
Moreover, these plays when encountered 
in productions as good as those the 
Comédie presented in Manhattan under 
Sol Hurok’s management last November 
make the playgoer feel intelligent, and 
that is no small achievement 


Not quite the same result can be 
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claimed for Thornton Wilder's The 
Matchmaker, which has the rather crude 
effect of making a member of the audi- 
ence feel like a jolly fellow or a partic- 
ipant in a shindig. But on opening night 
there was no resisting the hilarity of the 
extravagant action and the varied farci- 
cal performances, which ranged from the 
winsomeness of the delightful British 
actress EKileen Herlie to the daftness of 
Ruth Gordon. The Tyrone Guthrie pro- 
duction, brought to New York after its 
success in Great Britain, was another 
victory for theatricalism. -And again the 
mn A of The Matchmaker went coun- 
ter Yo reasonable expectations, for the 
play had been a fiasco when produced 
on Broadway in 1938 under the title 
of The Merchant of Yonkers. Perhaps 
less is expected of the stage now than 
was the case in that anxious year. But 
there also can be no doubt in the mind 
of anyone who saw both versions of Mr. 
Wilder's farce that the present one is 
vastly improved in text as well as per- 
formance. Wilder has now managed to 
keep one of the most shamelessly the- 
atrical plots moving satisfactorily while 
using -its theatricality as warrant for 
amusing pseudophilosophical addresses 
to the audience. If not all of these 
monologues are of the very best vintage, 
a drunkard’s soliloquy on the advantages 
of concentrating on one vice at a time 
is the rarest of champagnes, while the 
other comic lectures are never so flat as 
to fail of their purpose, which is to stim- 
ulate the spectator while slowing up the 
breakneck speed of the farcical plot 

Mr. Wilder, it is plain to see, likes to 
make the best of two possible worlds 
the world of the stage and the world of 
literature. Perhaps the former school- 
master has favored vaudeville-technique 
so much as a measure of defense against 
his natural reflectiveness. He has coun- 
tered the attractiveness of the profes- 


sorial podium with the attractions of the 


= 
& 
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The Matchmaker, 
there is no evidence of any strain caused 


circus. In however, 
by a conflict of the elements of play- 
writing, and the result is a well blended 
Inevitably, the 
press rang with plaudits for Wilder's 


confection therefore, 
play, as well as Guthrie's stage produc- 
tion. These were not likely to be dimin- 
ished by critical reservations such as | 


am moved to register: reservations to 
the effect that there is something leaden 
about Wilder’s prankishness and that 
there is an absence of wit in large por- 
New 
York is intent on marrying a rich Yon- 
kers bent 
upon marrying the merchant's niece (or 


the 


tions of the play. A widow from 


merchant, a young man 1s 


ward), and merchant’s two em- 


ployees are resolved to “live it up” in 
Manhattan 
these fields of motivation to keep the 


There is enough energy in 


farce whirling. Everybody is satished 

that is, everybody except the individual 
who expects luminous repartee from the 
friction of the action and who will there- 
fore be inclined to place The Match- 
The Importance o} 


maker well below 


Earnest 


I] 


Perhaps indeed we are running away 
from overinsistence on “life” to an over- 
insistence on “theatre.” Perhaps we are 
submitting ourselves too strenuously to 
the allure of theatricality instead of tak- 
ing to theatricality naturally and with 
the ease of the performers of the Comédte 
Francaise who have a long histrioni 
tradition to secure them against the over- 
strenuousness of the And if 


Ruth Gordon’s broad style of acting in- 


pa ruenu 


spires this particular reservation, $0 does 
much of Tyrone Guthrie’s brilliant di- 
rection of the Phoenix Theatre’s revival 


of Pirandello’s even more brilliant play 


Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
The adaptation, made by Mr. Guthrie 
and by one of the best actors in his cast 


3: 


Michael Wager, also overemphasized the 
role of the “actors” as against the “char- 
acters.” But, most of the overermphasis 
came from the actors’ tripping over the 
“props,” a make-up table's toppling over, 
and a general business that tended to 
overshadow the emotional and near- 
tragic elements that give Siw Characters 
its impressiveness as a drama 

It must, nevertheless, be to the credit 
of both the Guthrie production, as well 
as, of course, to the play in the first in- 
stance, that this revival of Pirandello’s 
masterpiece was almost continuously fas- - 
cinating. His “improvisation” remained 
a play about people who, in Pirandello’s 
own words, “think what they feel,” and 
entertainment 


they 


it Was as for playgoers 
“think feel” the 


production succeeded despite the 


who what that 


over- 
emphasized business about backstage 


life. Also, if the 


come too prominent, they were at least 


“actors” tended to be- 


vivid stage personalities thanks to the 
thoroughly worked out performances of 
Kurt Kasznar, Natalhe Se haefer, brancis 
Bethencourt, and others, while the “char- 
acters” proved to be histrionic in the 
work of Whitheld Katherine 
Squire, and Betty Lou Holland, and Mi- 
And histrionic the 


Connor, 


chael Wager “char- 


acters” should be, to some degree, for 


they too are creations of an “author” 
writing for the stage, even if “he” failed 
to finish the play he wrote about them. 

The one cardinal limitation of both 
the play and the production iS pervasive 
in the modernistic theatre, Siw Charac- 
ters, for all the art, skill, and intelligence 
that went into its making, fails to re- 
solve an essential conflict between the 
atrical reality and the illusion of extra 
reality. No conflict ex- 


isted for Sophoc les ‘and Shakespeare, but 


the atrical such 


it has plagued—and  fascinated—the 


playwrights of our century. Because 
Wilder cannot resolve the conflict, The 


Shin of Our Teeth suffers from skittish- 
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ness in the midst of brilliant comic crea- 
tion and some shattering  third-act 
drama. The Matchmaker is completely 
fused in structure, atmosphere, and tone 
only at the expense of dramatic signif- 
icance. The split between “life” and 
“theatre” is apparent in many stimulat- 
ing modern plays and prevents even the 
best of them from materializing as un- 
equivocal vision and experience. 

No such split will be found in classic, 
renaissance, or neo-classic French drama, 
because in these theatres the question of 
what is theatre and what is life, what 1s 
stage convention and what is extra-the- 
atrical, Was not a subject for agitation, 
doubt, or public debate. On the one oc- 
casion of a public airing of the life- 
theatre antithesis—that is, in /lenry V 
Shakespeare disposes of the issue by 
telling his audience to “make imaginary 
puissance” and goes on with his mimic 
business. And where theatre 1s the sub- 
ject of the playwrights, as in The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, Beaumont and 
Kletcher evince no concern over the 
polarization of life and theatre. They 
are merely amused by it—or, rather, 
amused that anyone, like Beaumont and 
hletcher’s citizens, should get life and 
theatre mixed up. In our century it has 
been a considerable part of the business 
of modernism to worry about the prob 
lem of calling or not calling attention 
to the character—that is, the theatrical- 
ity—of the stage as the medium of 
dramatic art. Even where no such con- 
cern appears, we are likely to find the 
playwright somehow hinting to us that 
he is being daring or bright, or ingen- 
ious, or ‘progressive’—in violating the 
simple illusion of reality. And invariably 
the effect, if we examine the play or 
production closely enough, is a weaken- 
ing of the dramatic action, the dramatic 
meaning, or the raison d'etre of the work. 

Even so stirring a work as Anouith’s 
The Lark, distinetly strengthened by 
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Lilhan Hellman’s energetic adaptation 
for the Kermit Bloomgarten production, 
misses its ultimate potentialities in con- 
sequence of the virtuosity of its non- 
realistic structure. Here, the treatment 
of Joan of Arc’s story alternates between 
genuine dramatic experience and the py- 
rotechnics of an author in love with his 
own inventiveness. Illusion is continual- 
ly broken, re-established, and disestab- 
lished, until the sincerity of the author 
and the meaningfulness of his play are 
much in question. 

Look closely at Anouilh’s drama as 
staged on Broadway #nd you will dis- 
cover that you do not really know how 
its episodes hang together. The early 
scenes, for example, are supposed to be 
played at her trial as reenactments of her 
past. But the withdrawal of her sub- 
mission to the Church (she ts in prison 
then and is receiving a visit from the 
Karl of Warwick) and the burning of 
Joan could not have been reenacted at 
her trial, since they post-date it. Yet 
these scenes are followed by the reenact 
ment of the crowning of the Dauphin by 
Joan, which transpired before the trial 
of course. Indeed this scene closes the 
play only because one of the characters 


during 


at the trial bursts on the stage « 
the execution scene declaring that the 
execution must be suspended until the 
coronation scene has been performed. 
How inept this device is, even if it 
brings the play to an effective close, 
may be seen from the dialogue as ren- 
dered faithfully by Christopher Fry for 
the London production. (The text of the 
Fry translation of The Lark has been 
published by Oxford University Press.) 
The lines read: “Grant a stay of execu- 
tion. . . We haven't performed the 
coronation! We said that we were going 
to play everything! And we haven't at 
all. It isn’t wustice to her. And she has 
a right to see the coronation performed; 


it’s part of her story.” Thereupon Cau- 


Babe’ 
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chon, the bishop who condemned Joan, 
agrees: Joan is unchained from the stake 
and her story is given a happy ending— 
“an end,” says Cauchon, “which will 
never come to an end, which they ¥ ll 
always tell, long after they have for- 
gotten our names. .’ The play ends 
with a sort of picture-posteard of Joan 
crowning Charles at Rheims. How in- 
ferior in dramatic immediacy and con- 
viction is such theatrical tightrope-walk- 
ing to Shaw’s straightforward Saint Joan 
—straightforward even in the Epilogue 
since Shaw’s fantasy there does not in- 
terrupt and alter the flow of the action 
of Joan’s life! How inferior, too, of course 
to all the tragedies of the Greeks, Shake- 


speare, and Racine where no tricks are 


played with a dramatic story and the 
sequence of the events! 
That the newspapermen whose re- 


views send the great public to the box- 
office did not cry out with outrage is 
surely a symptom of a fundamental con 
did 


fusion of critical standards. They 


not cry out when Maxwell Anderson’s 
Joan of Lorraine was produced about a 
decade before Anything that breaks 


the illusionary character of the drama is 


likely 


an over-valuation of legerdemain in a 


to be welcomed because there is 
theatre which cannot have classic foun- 
dations and in which realism is consid- 
Yet the 
writer, greatly held by the 
production of The Lark, and was fas 
Julie 


Harris as Joan; I thought it one of the 


ered old-fashioned present 


too, Was 


cinated with the performance of 


greatest performances I had ever seen 
The criticism presented in the previous 
paragraph was intended to define the 
limitations of the play and of all dis- 
tinguished modern plays that let “the- 
atre” intrude into “life.” whereas the 
old masters let “life” intrude into “the- 
atre.” (That 


conventions that constituted the classic, 


is, into the complex of 


and neo-classic stage.) 
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Within these limits, however, The Lark 
proved to be keen, swiftly moving, touch- 
ing, and stimulating theatre. One might 
have expected a Joan of Are play to 
fail after Shaw’s Saint Joan. That this 
was not the case was a miracle of sorts 
for which Julie Harris, Boris Karloff as 
the Bishop Cauchon the other excellent 
performers, Lillian Hellman, and Jean 
Anouillh were jointly responsible. The 
one thing they  couldn’t do—they 
couldn’t make a great play like Saint 
Joan out of a jeu d’esprit—has no great 


relevance to the sufficiencies of transi- 


tory stage produc tion, 


Since wonders never ceased during the 
fall season of 1955, it happened, too, that 
production turned Wilham Marchant’s 
bizarre but only 
comedy The Desk Set into a Broadway 
As a picture of office life the 


modestly intriguing 
SUCCESS, 
play had humor and an oddly affecting 
quality. As a conflict between an elec- 
tronic brain and a group of research girls 
headed by a woman gifted with a phe- 
nomenally retentive memory the play 
was pleasant and moderately entertain- 
ing. Lhat is about as far as benign erit- 
ical judgment could go but for the pres- 
ence of Shirley Booth as the dry-witted 
employee who beats the information- 
machine hands down. Since the enchant- 
ments of this actress are well known, 
Miss Booth’s equally resounding victory 
over her play-matenial is hardly surpris- 
all that, however, The Desk 


ing. For 


Set will leave nary a ripple in the history 
Neither 
of divorce in its 
impact on Roomful of 
Roses, to which New York gave a genial, 


of the American theatre. will 
kdith Sommer’s study 


adole scence, 4 


if hardly exuberant, nod despite a faint 
aroma of soap-opera and the fragrance 
of Booth With 


Patricia mother 


Tarkington lavender 
Neal as the 


who regains her daughter's affections and 


divorced 


Betty Lou Klein as the junior miss of 
divorced parents in a Guthne MecClintic 
stage production notable for polish and 
finesse, A Roomful of Roses skirted the 
pitfalls of sentimentality and the com- 
monplaces, proving that there is no dis- 
ability that taste and talent cannot over- 
come. After its introduction to Broad- 
way, Miss Sommer’s play about an ado- 


will 
off- 
Broadway theatres in communities where 
little 


clientele drawn 


lescent’s problems of “adjustment” 


probably become a staple of the 


there is a theatre with cast and 


from groups for whom 
such problems have paramount interest. 

Professional competence, combined 
with other assets, also stood Broadway 
in good stead in the diverse cases of 
Carolyn Green's sophisticated comedy 
Janus, Mac Hyman’s hilarious adapta- 
tion No Time for Sergeants, Michael V 
Gazzo's bleak drama of dope addiction 
A Hatful of Rain, and Enid Bagnold’s 
Chekhovian British drama The Chalk 
And Manhattan’s off-Broadway 


professional theatre displayed the same 


Garden. 


competence in the case of a Circle-in-the- 
Square revival of Sierra’s The Cradle 
Song, the Shakespearewright’s excellent 
Macbeth, the young Pro- 
ductions’ valiant effort to stage the Jac- 
quetta Hawkes and J. B. Priestley prolix 
conversation piece Dragon's Mouth, and 


| roscenium 


the David Ross uneven but neverthe- 
less absorbing revival of The Cherry Or- 
chard in the fluent Stark Young transla- 
tion. 

Some of these productions could not 
possibly have survived a routine produc- 
tion. No Time for Sergeants could have 
done so because the humor of a hillbilly 
simpleton’s encounters with Army dis- 
cipline communicates itself directly and 
readily to an American audience, which 
glories in the release from discipline rep- 
resented by snarled up situations. The 
excellent Morton Da Costa production 


and the amusing performances of Roddy 
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McDowall, Andy Griffith, and other 
members of the cast simply enhanced a 
delight already present for the Broadway 
public in the theme and its complica- 
tions. Janus, too, started off with an ad- 
vantage which such delightful perform- 
ers as the inimitable Margaret Sullavan, 
Robert Preston, and Claude Dauphin 
naturally augmented in every respect. 
Janus, a sort of kissing cousin to The 
Voice of the Turtle in the sophistication 
of its approach to romance, revolved 
around a lady-novelist’s collaboration on 
historical romances with a married prep- 
school teacher of French. Since the sum- 
mertime collaborators are also lovers and 
their relationship is discovered by the 
lady's husband, the complications were 


What 


expected was the rather sudden and ar- 


not unexpected, was not to be 


bitrary conclusion which allowed the 


lady to continue both her collaboration 


and her romance with the consent of 


her husband. The result would hardly 
have proved acceptable but for the per- 


As in The Voice of the Tur- 


tle, Miss Sullavan was able to convey a 


formances 


virginal species of immorality that is a 
triumph of art and personality inher 
case; and Claude Dauphine brought to 
the situation an equally lovable, if also 
equally questionable, innocence. 

If Janus needed professional ministra- 
tions—-and the ability to supply them ts 


the main justification of Broadway, 


Shaftesbury Avenue, and the Parisian 
boulevard theatres—The Chalk Garden 


and A Hatful of Rain 


manded expertness. The former, an in- 


absolutely de- 


definable comedy of snarled up lives 
somewhat too neatly unsnarled by a 
mysterious ex-convict governess, had the 
advantage of a superb cast headed by 
Gladys Cooper, the talented Irish actress 
Siobhan McKenna, and Percy Waram. 
The performances brought cohesion to 
a play which made lack of cohesion the 
very point of its imphed commentary. 
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The professional artistry of the circuitous 
and somewhat symbolic writing helped 
to convince the newspaper reviewers that 
the play deserved a respectful hearing. 
But 
staged by 


the professional production 
Albert Marre made it 


only 
PpoOssi- 
ble for both the reviewers and the pub- 
lic to believe they were in the presence 
of “life” as well as art. They needed that 
assurance badly if we are to draw any 
conclusion from the number of times the 


The Chalk 
baffling as well as beautiful. The present 


newspapers called Garden 
writer suspects that New York reviewers 
have been overawed by the play be- 
cause they sense profundity in it with- 
out exactly knowing why. He himself 
believes that the play, which contains 
elusive not as a 


excellent writing, 1s 


result of “art” but as a result of Miss 
Bagnold’s infirmity as a playwright. But 
he is gratified that our reviewers should 
evince so much patience for a play that 
doesn’t move along with the obviousness 
of a steamroller 

At the other extreme, there is reason 
for as much gratification as wonder in 
the case of A Hatful of Rain. The subject 
of a 


painful enough, and a direct represen- 


former soldier’s drug-addicton is 
tation of his secret anguish and depend- 
ency on relentless dope-peddlers brought 
Mr. Gazzo, the author, to the extremes 
of naturalistic playwriting. In A Hatful 
of Rain, naturalism was intensified rath- 
er than mitigated by the surrounding 
circumstances of penurious life in a tene- 
ment, the wife’s pregnancy, a brother's 
somewhat clownish craving for her de- 
spite his fraternal loyalty, and an 
egotistic father’s angry incomprehension 
There 


was no stinting of naturalism, too, in the 


of his favorite son’s condition. 
production directed by Frank Corsaro 
and in the forceful performances of the 
cast headed by Shelley Winters and Ben 
Gazzara, who played the drug addict 


Johnny Pope. An index of the integrity 


$5 


of the production may be found indeed 


in the impression one could have formed 
that Miss Winters, who has played in 
twenty-two motion pictures, had never 


closer to Hollywood's 


New 


been glamour- 


factories than York’s Lower East 
Side. 

Naturalism, we are told continually, is 
passe. Evidently neither the author nor 
the producer ever heard of this widely 
diffused opinion, sacred to both academic 
and avant-garde pundits. A /atful of 
Rain simply refused to le down and die. 
It couldn’t because it was brimful of life. 
It also possessed a grotesque kind of 
reality and 


fascination its clinical 


humor in the case of 


Then 


sadist 


much ghoulish 


three dope- pe ddlers. leader, a 


decadent dandy and a weirdly 


called “Mother” 


drug-addicts 


(no doubt be« ause he 


‘mothers’ when he isn’t 
beating them up for failing to pay their 
debts), was played as a_ well-tailored 
figure out of Hell by Henry Silva. There 
was indeed something bizarre in the 
characterization and dialogue of all the 
Shelley 


some- 


other characters the 
Winters role. No 
thing preternatural as well as “natural” 


in A Hatful of Rain, Mordecai Gorelik, 


whose understanding of plays he is asked 


except 


doubt sensing 


to design is probably unexcelled, made 
his naturalistic yet also imaginative and 
intensely dramatic setting veritable 
symbol of the Hell which is the situation 
and state of mind of Johnny Pope. The 
keast-Side 


suspended In space, as it were, against a 


upper-story apartment stood 


background of tenements and their fire- 


escapes; and, at the same time, the 


apartment was held as if in a vise by 
areas to the left and right, with a stair- 
way or rather, ladder at one side |e ad- 


ing to the roof from which the dope- 
peddlers menacingly descended 
indeed to take note of 


Note- 


worthy were accents in the stage produc- 


It is necessary 


many details of the macabre 
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weud white-soled 
“Mother’s” 


ordinates who negotiated the ladder with 


the 
one of 


tion such as 


sneakers of sub- 
noiseless speed as an incongruously “hep” 
hobgoblin. One might mention, for that 
matter, “Mother's” meticulously 
fessional air while dispensing the drug 
or threatening a victim—his_ business- 


pro- 


like way of removing or putting on his 
gloves, the briskness of his walk, his un- 
canny laughter, and his eerily shrill 
giggle in the last act when he is him- 
self exhilarated by the drug. I have a two- 
fold reason for calling attention to these 
matters—tirst, to remind ourselves that 
it is absurd to dismiss all manifestations 
of naturalism as the antithesis of “art” 
second, to stress the fact that naturalism 
can quite easily (and naturally) blend 
into or flare up as something imaginative 
or grotesque. The “real” pursued to its 
extreme can become “unreal”; that 
which seems photographically real can 
become symbolic and atmospheric; a 
fact, fully realized in its proper intensity, 
can become imaginatively compelling 


(Note, for 


between 


close relation 


detail 


mstance, the 


ship naturalistic and 


poetry in the Inferno, or between 


detail and fantasy in medi 


A Hatful of Rain 


limitations (the 


natualisti 


val art.) has weak 


nesses and author has 
over-motivated the drug addiction with 
that clogs the 


an entire family history 


play ), but these do not stem essentialls 
happens 
Manhattan 
substantiate this The 


effec fs Vier 


were not to be found in 


from its “naturalism.” It 
that 


tended to 


other productions 
view 
most genuine 
from the 
the 


language 


poetie 


literary 
( sreek 


pre- 


narrative frame with = its 


and references to 
tragedy, but in the naturalists 
sentation of the inarticulate Ife 
passion of Miller's obsessed 
man. (Here I 


tention to the excellent Viking Press 


and 
longshore- 
would call special at- 


which contains, in 


edition of the play 
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Miller’s other 
A Memory of Two Mondays, a prefatory 
which presents 


addition to one-acter 
essay “On Social Plays,’ 
a unique argument for social drama as 
“the drama of the whole man.”) The 
Mac- 


beth that was vastly superior to last 


Shakespearewrights presented a 
summer's American Shakespeare Festi- 
val productions at Stratford in Con- 
necticut. If the action was staged on the 
large platform of the Jan Hus House 
auditorium with hardly any scenery, it 
does not follow (as proponents of Eliza- 
bethan staging seem to think) that the 
performances, directed by Brian Shaw, 
were unrealistic. On the contrary, the 
the Mac- 


were 


characters from impressive 


beth down to the lowhest witch 
rendered more or less naturalistically. 
Pernell Roberts’ Macbeth, James 
Vickery’s Banquo, Duncan Aidman’s 
Macduff, Mel Dowd’s Lady Macbeth, 
and Macduff 


belonged equally to reality and poetic 


Laurinda Barrett’s Lady 
drama. The possibilities of any distine- 
tion between the two was not evgp likely 
to occur to anyone except whén ‘one 
was disturbed by an unsatisfactory read- 
ing of a line or speech. On the few oc- 
write! 


the was 


he was inclined to say 


casions when present 


disturbed that 
Shakespeare's poetry had been botched, 
but the effect was actually felt as a de- 
fect in dramatic experience rather than 
in “poetry.” In the Circle-in-the-Square 
revival of The Cradle Song, beautifully 
the 


naturally 


Jose Quintero, 


staged by poetic 


quality. was compounded of 
poignant and characterizations. 


And in the David Ross revival of The 
Cherry 


scenes 


Orchard, the most poetic portions 
of the produc tion were the most natural- 
istic ones hey were the scenes which 
had the least straiming for pure atmos- 
phere, absolute sensibility, or theatrical 
idiosynerasy. The poetic power of Chek- 
evident in 


that 


naturalism was most 


Wickwire’s Varya; 


hov 


Nanes 


would 
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it had been more apparent in the playing 
of some of the other principals! 

We may also observe that the remedy 
for the defects of the latest Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical, Pipe Dream, 
based on John Steinbeck’s novel Sweet 
Thursday, 
naturalism 
enough, the producers, who are also 


would have been more 


rather than less. Sensibly 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, took a Can- 
nery Row Steinbeck 
hired a major realist among directors, 
Harold Clurman, to stage the “book” 


of the musical comedy. Then, somewhere 


novel from and 


in the course of making the musical 
comedy, they must have succumbed to 
the virus of Broadway showbusiness, for 
they proceeded to turn out a routine 
and reminiscent Broadway musical 
which was disappointing to the same 


degree that it was pretty and arch. Pipe 


Dream, which is acted and sung by 
Helen Traubel, Wilham Johnson, and 
other able performers contains 


expertly confected song and dance num- 


bers, is a successful musical comedy 


by commercial standards. It is dis- 
appointing chiefly because reality was 
constantly around the corner promising 
but never providing the very poignancy 


of flesh-and-blood experience 


It is not to be expec ted of course that 
of be 


portionate to the degree of realism in 


the excellence theatre will pro- 


its composition, but it is an error to 
subvert realism to the expediencies of 


showbusiness when the reverse is in- 


di ated by the subject matter or idea of 
the play and the production. Curiously, 
a purely theatrical treatment was less 
appropriate in the case of Pipe Dream 


than mn the case of The Great Sehastians, 


the melodramatic comedy those expert 
showmen Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse contrived for two even more 


reliable experts in showbusiness, Alfred 


and Lynn Fontanne. Only space 


Lunt 
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limitations restrict me to the simple 
statement that the Lunts’ histrionic 


magic produces superb theatre out of a 
play that purists would call empty but 
that is actually anything but empty 
since it contains the theatrical possibi- 
lites the Lunts realize in their perform- 
ance. Only in so far as the playwrights 
reached out for serious drama could The 
Sebastians be properly criticized: 


be 


propriate in the case of a work that has 


Great 


but a serious analysis would inap- 
value primarily as an actors’ springboard. 


Theatricality proved distinetly less 
profitable in the case of Frank Carney’s 
The Righteous Are Bold, a worthy Irish 
drama in which histrionics were actually 


in order since the heroine Was possessed 


by devils—literally, not merely hgura- 
tively, speaking. The exeitement for 
which the tense performance of the 


Dubin theatre’s Irene Hayes was partly 
responsible was wasted on New York 
reviewers because the play demanded 
more belief from them than they were 
willing to give to superstition presented 
as reality. Excitement and belief are 
closely related whenever the appeal 1s to 
our sense of reality. They were fortu- 
nately conjoined in O’Casey’s Red Roses 


for Me, in the text of the play and in the 


Broadway production staged by John 
O'Shaughnessy. If the excellent cast 
headed by Kevin McCarthy, kileen 
Crowe, and Ek. G. Marshall did not win 
an undisputed victory for the great 
playwright the blame must be divided 
The performances tended to be stiff 


and halting at times, but it is also true 


that the author’s lyricism makes heavy 


demands upon the actors’ talent and 
upon the public’s attention in some 
scenes. Red Roses for Me, a drama 
about the Dublin transport strike of 


1913, is romantic in the great romantic 
tradition. Although it is by no means as 


anomalous as some Broadway critics 


tend to believe, this romanticism § re- 
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quires rhetoric and there are so-called as much as composing a rhapsody on the 
static spots in the play, especially in the — heroic spirit. 

elegiac last act after the death of the A work like Red Roses cannot be 
young hero. But, except for mainly negli- measured by the conventional yardsticks 
gible falterings in the dramatic movement of our dramatic criticism which were 
and a few rounds of dialogue or mono- intended for a realistic theatre and a 
logue it would have been expedient to discreetly poetic one. Nor has O'Casey’s 
large gambit and passion produced a 
neat, skillfully confected piay. It is wiser 
and more just to salute Red Roses than 


remove, O’Casey was right his 
eritics wrong. The nobility in the play 
properly pertains to its poet-laborer who , 
to cavil at its want of virtuosity. It 
renounces his sweetheart for his fellow- 
was enough for the present writer to be 
able to leave the theatre aglow with 
gratihcation that O’Casey had once more 
irradiated it with his luminous spirit. 
stopping the action for some splendid Ang a salute is also in order to Gordon 


epiphanies, such as the memorable choral Pollock, the new produc ef, who brought 


workers and looses his life in an attack 
upon the Dublin strikers by the British 


constabulary. And O’Casey is right in 


and visionary scene with which the play this play, written in 1943, to Broadway 
reaches its climax. For this poet-play- at last—this despite much expense and 


wright was not actually telling a story many vicissitudes. 


Cateygorics 


..+ 1 would say that there are three categories of dramatic expression, Firstly 
poetry, secondly straight drama and comedy, and thirdly artificial or high comedy. 
‘They all deal with human experience. But poetic drama measures human experi 
ence by eternal truths, by spiritual values; drama and comedy measure human 
experience by standards of human nature; and high comedy measures it by man- 
ners and customs, In poetic drama one’s interpretation must always be governed 
by the underlying philosophy of the play. Poetry demands something more than 
faithful delineation of character and situation. Straight drama or comedy 
demands simply truthful interpretation of human characteristics, heightened by 
exaggeration and “point of view”... , but having its roots in universal human 
qualities. But in artificial comedy the chief concern of playwright and actor is 
the external manners of a given period which, though superficial, yet deeply 
affect behaviour; and trom these the comedy springs.—Athene Seyler and 
Stephen Haggard, The Craft of Comedy (New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1946), 
p. 74. Quoted by permission 


REV. GILBERT V. HARTKE, O.P. 


One of the most retreshing character- 


istics of those involved in educational 


theatre is the tendency to discuss funda- 
mentals in an effort to pin down precise- 
ly its purposes and techniques. We seem 
to be constantly involved in trying to 
limit and illuminate our purposes and 
to define our methods. This is a healthy 
phenomenon because it forces us to a 
what we 


continual re-examination of 


are about and—perhaps more impor- 


tantly—it leads us to believe that even- 


tually we will be able to formulate 
courses of action and goals that we can 
agree on. There is little danger, in such 


a field as ours, that we will ever grow 
bored from lack of disagreement; be 
cause we are dealing with an art and 
are constantly in the presence of mys- 
little likelihood that we 


hotbed — of 


teries, there is 


will deteriorate into a 
harmony. 

As Aristotle has helped so much in 
the articulation of aesthetic theory, so 
he has also given us a comforting prin- 
ciple to be applied when we deal with 


something so slippery and unscientific 


as an art form. He is speaking in this 
passage of political science but his 
words apply equally to our work: “Our 
Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O-P., Professor and 


Head of the Department of Speech and Drama 
Universt of America, has just 
office as President of 


at Catholi 
completed his 


term of 


AE TA. This paper was delivered as the presi 
pa} 

dential address at the recent Convention in 

Los Angeles 
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discussion,” he says, “will be adequate 
if it has as much clearness as the subject- 
matter admits of, for precision is not to 
be sought for alike in all discussions . . 

We the 
truth roughly and in outline . 


indicate 
» oe 


must be content to 
is the mark of the educated man to look 
for precision in each class of things just 
the 


so far as nature of the subject 


admits 


Obviously, the of educational 
theatre will depend to a great degree on 
the interpretation we give to theatre it 


self. 


sé ope 


Hamlet said: 


The play's the thing 
Wherein Tll catch the conscience of the king 
the moment of 


Now that at 


speaking, he was in an agitated state of 


granted 


mind and not a philosophic one, still it 
seems reasonable to conclude that Ham 
let, like 


miatist, 


a much later Scandanavian dra 


believed in the didactic drama 
He wanted the sixteen or so lines he set 
down for the player to rouse a personal 
response in King Claudius. An aesthetic 
response would have defeated his pur 
pose entirely. His point of view repre 
sents one school of thought with regard 


He 


wanted his production to have an im 


to the aim of theatre in general. 


mediate use. It is, of course, one of the 
ironies of scholarship that he is often 
quoted out of context as saying merely 


“the play's the thing,” a phrase which, 


4° 


alone, implies a completely ditlerent 


point of view. 


Molicre, a more substantial 


than 


figure 


Hamlet because he existed, and 
a greater authority because he was a 


Hamlet 


though admittedly an extremely rapid 


professional actor whereas 
amateur, 
I he 


supreme att,” Moliére said, “is that of 


playwright—was sull only an 


suid something quite different. 
pleasing.” The opposed points of view 
are, of course, older than either Hamlet 
or Molicre, but their words provide 
Some 


acce pt 


convement statements for us 


modern critics are willing to 


and to embrace 
But 


with 


both poimts of view 


our current 


Hamlet. We 
are quick to defend the theatre against 


both sorts of plays 


tendency is to side 


the charge that it is mere entertainment 


these days entertainment is aiways 


‘mere’ —and strive to assert its uselul 


ness in terms of its moral or political 


or social effect We are always hoping 


that somebody's conscience will be 


caught somewhere and, as is usual in 


such matters, it is the conscience of 


somebody else that we are shooting at 


In any case, this is one exainple ol 
the kind of fundamental principle we 


are always trying to settle in’ out pro 


fession, Heeding Aristotle's warning 


about not expecting precision where the 


materials not permit: it, we may 


make one observation about these op 


posed views: no theorist of the theatre 


has attempted to eliminate entirely the 


idea that should be pleasing 


all play 
When the stage is seen as a platform for 
the debate of ideas, it is assumed, even 


by the most rabid utilitarian, that the 


debate will contain some elements of 


delight 
a pill concocted to purge society of its 
‘The 


to creep 


When the theatre is viewed as 


evils, it is seen as 4 sugar-coated pill 


idea of enjoyment continues 


in. Even those who believe that play 
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wrights are thinkers express regret when 


thoughtful plays become all work and 


no play. 


Another dilemma which faces us as 
educators and provides a set of alter- 
natives between which we must con 
stantly choose is this: is our stress to 
be on the side of the liberal arts or on 
the side of vocational training? The stu 
dent very often feels that the classes in 
drama and the activity in the college 
above all a laboratory 


If he 


aspires to act, he wants as many Oopper- 


theatre should be 
for the development of his talent 


tunities as possible to do as many differ 
Never 


actors 


ent kinds of roles as possible 
the the 
read dialogue, never mind the number 
Greek 
they give out the parts: In 


mind way Elizabethan 


in the comic chorus—when do 


common 


with a many students today, the 


drama student has lost his understand 


great 


ing of the value of being liberally edu 
cated. He is not so much interested in 
understanding the nature of dramatic 
art as he is in developing his own ca- 
pacities, and in cultivating acquain- 
tance among those who will be able to 
help his career later on. The educator, 
on the other hand, upholds the ideal 
that the purpose ot the college is to 
provide a liberal education for its stu 
dents, to develop them intellectually, to 
fulfii: chem as human beings, to provide 
them with a point of view from which 
they can grasp the totality of existing 
things; to free them trom the slavery of 
the materialist The department of 
drama or theatre of the school of speech 


link in 


distinet 


becomes a this total process 


Education is from training; a 
college is not a studio only or a labora 
tory only. ‘The student is encouraged 
to understand drama so that he may, by 
means of his specialization, understand 
a great many other things the man 


who has been educated in a subject is 
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that 
man 


a good judge of subject,” says 
Aristotle, the 


ceived an all-round education is a good 


“and who has re 


judge in general.” He reminds us fur 
that the 
follow their passions and that their aim 
But the 
student to 


the: young are inclined to 


is not knowledge, but action. 


educator wants the drama 


both act and know. 
members, a few 


the 


One of faculty 


years 


oul 


ago, addressed student body 
of the Department with some advice 
about the hazards of the professional 


New York. In 


his remarks, he pointed out that success 


theatre in the course of 
in the theatre was a combination of at 
talent, luck and de 


the last 


least three factors 


termination. In elaboration of 


point, he observed that ordinarily talent 


carried with it a certain amount of 


dogged determination, inclination 


to fight for your own way. Some of his 


hearers seized on this advice in a sur 
prising way: they began to exhibit a 
monumental quality of dogged determi 
that 


the 


effort to show they 
One of 


magazines recently reported that an in 


nation in an 


must have talent news- 


vestigator has made some tests which 


show that brilliant and gifted persons 


make better use of their gifts when 


they are industrious, patient, honest, 


None 


of us should be surprised if, as a result 


conscientious and warm-hearted 


of this report, students of the arts break 


out in a rash of virtue in order to 


prove their abilities. There is no lack of 


ingenuity but there is a tendency to 


emphasize what 1s immediately useful 


at the what is ultimately 


helpful. 


ex perise of 


dithculty that 
the 


There is a third con 


fronts us in considering propel 


scope of educational theatre. Here is 
the beginning of a review which ap 
peared in Variety on the occasion of 


the Phoenix Theatre opening of Ibsen's 


The Master Builder. “This may be art 
for the, college professors of dramatur- 
gy, wrote the critic, “but it’s not enter- 
tainment for the generality of theatre- 
goers an understandably neglected 


work.” | call vour attention to the use 


of the word dramaturgy—the reviewer 
seems to consider it a fat enough word 
to fit into the academic scheme—and to 
the veiled allusion to another authority 
the word 


we have already referred to: 


“venerality” recalls to our minds Ham 
let's lament about the good play being 
This third 


the 
the 


“caviar to general.” 


difficulty is distinction 


between artistic and commercial 


The 


that the public enjoys one kind of play 


made 


SUCCESS Variety reviewe! 


but that in educational theatre we teach 
our students to appreciate another kind 
There is no real relation between what 
mulotaude 


the many-headed 


to in the hurly-burly of the 


sponds 
playhouse 


and what we in the ivy-covered theatre 


present with great solemnity for the spe 


cialized delectation of an audience of 


“eog- heads.” Art is one thing; success 


another 


These are a few of the difficulties with 


which we are constantly faced. We must 


all solve them in one way or another, 


depending on the particular situation 


in which we find ourselves and which 


dilemma presents itself as most demand 


ing at the moment. The way in which 


these difficulties are resolved will de 


termine how we define the scope of 


educational theatre; in each case, we 


are presented with two divergent roads 


and we must follow one and ignore the 


other 


Further, the scope of any operation 


C; be estimated to some degree by the 


possibilities of accomplishment. Can 


we, us teachers of theatre, turn out in 


four vears of study—or perhaps two 


vears of concentration in the mayor field 
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—a full-fledged artist? The most fer- 
vent brochure writer would hesitate 
to claim this. Can we guarantee to a 


student the absolute development of his 
abilities so that when he is graduated, 
his excellence will assure him of im 
mediate professional employment as de- 
signer, as actor, as director? ‘The vari- 
ables of talent, luck, and personality 
would make us balk at this even if we 
had faith in our own methods and our 
But 


can we do? What are the actual possi 


own professional ‘contacts.’ what 


bilities of our work? 


We can acquaint the student with the 


tools and materials for an intellectual 
comprehension of the field of theatre 
and give him an organized program of 
study for the grasp of these. We can 
provide him with a certain amount of 
technical practice and experience which 
will establish habits for his future. We 
can indicate to him she problems ol 
criticism and suggest a plan for dealing 
works for the 
We 


him to a certain number of sound 


analytically with dramatic 
sake of evaluating them can e€x 
po 
theatrical experiences which will help 
him to distinguish the genuine trom 
the sham, the ephemeral from the per 
manent. We can acquaint him, on the 
most practical of levels, with some of 


life 


provide him with touchstones for judg 


the brutal facts of theatrical and 


ing his own work and his own progress 


Given a willing student, we can intro 


duce him to the drama in the course 


of his liberal education and supply him 
with a foundation for his own develop 
intellectual and 


ment of his powers 


artistic talents 


Instruction in the drama is directed 
toward an intellectual grasp of the na 
ture ol dramatic art, the detailed exami 
nation of great plays of the past and 


present, and the training in theatrical 


techniques meccessary for 


the produc 
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tion of plays before an audience. ‘The 
success of the instruction will depend 
to some degree on whether the student 
possesses a genuine talent; however, a 
study of the nature of the theatrical art 
and its achievements should serve to 
cultivate the untalented student as well, 
purely because he is studying a certain 
reality as it is in itself and in relation 
to all creation. 

The burden of the work of providing 
intellectual understanding of subject 
matter must necessarily lie in the class 
room; the burden of the work of instill- 
ing basic principles and of providing 
basic techniques must necessarily lie in 
Here the 


student reads, recites, rehearses, realizes. 


the studio and laboratory. 
Sut because the drama is an art, it 1s 
inseparable from its audience and the 
work of the campus theatre is an essen 
tial adjunct to the labor of the class- 
room and the laboratory stage. In the 
college and university theatre, the de 
partment attempts to practice what it 
preaches. Here it provides theatrical ex- 
perience for the incipient artists and 

it is hoped—aesthetic experience for 
the rest of the campus. In relation to 
educational theatre 


the scope which 


must embrace, we can perceive three 


functions proper to a campus theatre. 
I he 


a. Keep alive the classics of the theatre for the 


theatre must: 


sake of the university community as well as 
for drama students 

b. Provide its students with practical training 
in theatre under theatrical conditions 

c. Suggest the possibilities of theatrical enjoy 


ment for its audience 


‘The 


to be as 


Iwo paradoxes are involved 
college theatre must endeavor 
expert as possible in its standards of 
production, though it is a foregone con- 
clusion that it cannot reach the level of 
the commercial theatre. It must never, 
in a misguided attempt to placate its 
It must 


students, settle for mediocrity. 
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remember, that in spite of its limita 
tions, there is one standard of success 
every time a play meets an audience. It 
must never abandon itself to good in 
tentions and poor execution. As in oul 
own lives, so in the life of our theatre 
we must constantly strive for virtue, 
even though we know that the just man 


falls seventy times seven times a days 


The second paradox is this: the col 
lege theatre must devote itself to the 
production of great plays even though 
these plays are also the most difficult 
[hey are the summit of art and we 
attempt to scale them with artists who 
have been confined so far to the foot 
hills. But the attempt must be mack 
and it must be made without compro 
mise. If the most rigorous standards 
do not prevail, there is instilled in the 
student, all unwittingly, some inferior 
standard. 

The scope of educational theatre 
might be said to consist in bringing 
together the young artist and the great 
play The introduction may be awk 
ward but it need not be embarrassing, 
viven the leavening influence ol the 
maturity of the staff and faculty. And 
it isno good bringing the artist and the 
play together in a vacuum. They must 
be together in a place where they can 
meet the most exacting of all critical 


responses—that of the general audience 


The college theatre is the place where 
the student will test his skills and clari 
fy his theatrical knowledge. ‘There will 
necessarily be some inequality of oppot 
tunity. In attempting to serve the insti 
tution of the theatre which is the object 
of study, the talented student will be 
most often cast, most often employed in 
important technical positions because it 
is only through the best possible work 
that the generality of the student body 


will get the flavor of the dramatic ex 


perience. The less talented student will 


suffer: the less obviously talented stu 
dent will suffer. But this is one of the 
brutal tacts of theatrical lite which must 
be faced on a college level. In the 
secondary school, the student ts pel 
mitted to shine not because he possesses 
any personal incandescence but because 
it is his turn. In the vocational school, 
he may be given the chance to play 
Macbeth because it is promised him in 
the prospectus But in the college, the 
demands of a liberal education and the 
position olf intellectual com 
prehension come before any obligation 


to pe rlorm 


The college theatre is also the area 
in which will be attacked the whole 
problem of the relation of the great play 
to the popular audience [he condi 
tions here, being to some degree those ol 
the laboratory, will not be pertect. “The 
audience does tend to be a 
litthe specialized as compared with the 
audiences drawn trom. all parts ol oa 
society. Nevertheless, it has the virtue of 
encompassing more variety than that 
to be found ino an audience composed 
solely of drama students and we can 
always improve the audience by intro 
ducing into it persons from the com 
munity which surrounds the school 
when we can persuade them to come! 
And there ts ouly one way to persuade 
them—by the quality of the experience 


offered to them. 


Mi Walter Kerr, a graduate of 
Northwestern's School of Speech and a 
member of our faculty for many years 
has recently published a book setting 
down in detailed fashion a theory he 
has held and taught for a long time 
One of the themes of his book is that 
the theatre has lost its audience because 
it has failed to excite and interest them 
and that it has done so on principle 
His villains are the imitators of Ibsen 


and Chekoy, the thesis play and the 
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mood play. His contention is that while 
these works are interesting to the spe- 
lack the 
which the audience demands and which 


cialist, they narrative value 
the great works of drama have possessed. 
Perhaps Walter's book will help  per- 
the Variety reviewer we have 
that 


is not any longer an ivory towel 


suade 
the ivy-covered theatre 
The 


tug and pull beween art and commer- 


mentioned 


cial success no longer takes place on the 
‘The 


theatre has gone on long enough and 


Campus, business ol educational 


well enough so that we need no longer 
pretend that the commercial theatre is 
that 


a failure because it is a success or 


successful because we constantly 


we are 
fail. We come more and more to see 
the truth of the statement by the late 


Louis Jouvet, one of the great actors of 
our times, “The theatre must be first of 


all a business, a flourishing commercial 


enterprise—it is only then that it may 
obtrude into the domain of art.” 
We have learned what it is we can 


profit by in the experience of the pro 


fessional theatre If we are to incul 


cate theoretical principles, if we are to 


perfect “techniques, we know we must 
recognize the importance of the audi 
ence to the accomplishment of our 


work. We might return again for a mo 
ment to Hamlet and his remarks about 
the play that he considered “caviar to 
the general.” In this scene of the play 
he quotes trom the drama about Dido 
and Aeneas which he so admires. It is 
not tau to bring the machinery ot criti 
com to bear on a play within a play 
but if scam the you are 


you Passage 


that whatever 


had 


not learned much about the glories of 


forced to the conclusion 


Hamlet learned at Wittenberg, he 


drama pseudo 


The speech is narrative, 
dialogue, 1s 


kind 


classical, bombastic: as 


almost the exact Opposite ol the 
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of dramatic speech which Shakespeare 


himself composes. We tend to agree 
with Polonius that it is too long. 
But if we must strive for the stan- 


dards of the professional theatre in pro- 
duction, there is one aspect of theatre in 
which we should serve as a model to 
commercial producers. This is in the 
realm of voice and speech. The current 
theatre, affected by the general stream 
of naturalism, tends to diminish the im- 
portance of language. The playwrights 
do not aim at it and consequently there 
are no demands made on the actors to 
speak it properly. This is an area in 
which we are required to be leaders; 
we might consider it one of the serious 
responsibilities of our work to elevate 
the spoken word again to a position of 


thrilling importance in the theatre. In 


our own work at Catholic University, 
we have been fortunate in the presence 
on our faculty for many years of Dr. 


Josephine McGarry Callan who has es 
tablished in her classes and in our curri 
culum a tradition of good, strong, flexi 
ble, expressive speech which we are do 


ing 
matter, as we all know, of the training 


our best to carry on. It is not a 
of the speaking voice at the expense of 
characterization in acting or the draw 
ing up of an arbitrary set of conventions 
for the pompous sake of sounding cul 
tured, Many of our graduates now work 
ing in the professional theatre have 
come to realize the value of the empha 
sis on oral interpretation, It is the phase 
theatre which is 


of our professional 


most in chains to some of the more 
extreme habits of naturalism. It is not 
uncommon for audiences today to com 


plain that they cannot hear or that they 
cannot understand, and the whole prob 


lem has been dramiatized recently with 


the formation of the Shakespearian 


company at Stratford, Connecticut, for 


the purpose of training American actors 
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to perform in the classics of the English- 
speaking stage. It must be a source of 
sorrow to all of us that the authorities 
there felt it necessary to go to England 
for their directors and coaches. But this 


is a lack 
which I think cannot be leveled at the 


in the professional theatre 


artist and the popular audience. The 
words are the words of Mr. Cian Carlo- 
Menotti, a serious artist who has reason 
at the moment to be discouraged. His 
latest work The Saint of Bleecker Street 
received high critical acclaim but regis 
tered a low box office, and has had a 


educational theatre. Our traditions of 


hard time finding its audience. But Mr. 


oral communication have never flagged ygenotti wrote in the New York Times 


and we have never gone over lock-stock- 
B a few months ago: 

and-barrel to the mumble-and-mutter 
I firmly believe that art should be an act of 


school of acting; it is one of the advan 
love toward humanity, not a specialized mes 


tages of keeping close to the great plays 


sage to the initiated few Iam not advising 


of the theatre's past. the artist to make a single concession to popular 
I have tried then to touch, rather gen- taste merely to please the majority, but I am 


warning him against addressing himself to the 


erally, on some of the particular em- 


. small group of persons wh ay be te a 
phases which | feel must be made in the group of persons who may be temporarily 
the fashionable dictators of taste. How then 
field of educational theatre. I should 
do I define humanity? I can only say that the 


like to stress, in conclusion, what I feel 


artist must address himself to man as he 


to be an excellent modern expression 


is ideally conceived, that is to all that we believe 


of the relation between the serious — constitutes the higher human being 


The Lesson of the Past 


The chiet gift of the drama of the past to the young playwright, then, is 
illustration of what is essential in drama. This he safely copies. Study of the 
technique of a special period, if the temper of his public closely resembles tie 
interests, prejudices, and ideals of the period he studies, may give him even 
larger results. Such close resemblance, however, is rare. Each period demands in 
part its own technique. What in that technique is added to the basal practice 
of the past may even be to some extent the contribution of the young dramatist 
in question. Resting on what he knows of the elements common to all good 
drama, alert to the significance of the hints which the special practice of any 
period may give him, he thinks his way to new methods and devices for getting 
with his public his desired effects. Many or most of these the other dramatists 
of his day discover with him. These, which make the special usage of his time, 
become the technique of his period.—George Pierce Baker, Dramatic Technique 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1919), pp. 3-4. Quoted by permission 


A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
ACCEPTING APPRENTICES AND 
STUDENTS, 1956 


R. LYLE HAGAN* 


The purpose of The Summer ‘Theatre 
Project is to furnish a survey based on 
questionnaires which are placed on file 
to be used as information and guidance 
in helping students and drama appren 
tices find their kind of summer theatre 
experience necessary to their dramatic 
and artistic development 

Qyver 200 questionnaires were sent 
during the fall of 1955 to summer the 


atres that offer students professional 


traming and experience. Colleges and 


universities which offer summer sessions 
ol theatre arts have again been omitted 
from this survey. Since the Summer 
Theatre Project’ was non-functioning 
until the last quarter of 1955, it was 
necessary to follow the procedure 5 so ef 


fectively established by the previous 


KR. Lyle Hagan is director of the Uniwersit 
Theatre and Associate Professor of Speech and 
Drama at Fastern New Mexico University, Por 
tales, New Mexico 

*For the ARTA Information and Guidance 
Center for Summer Theatre Students and Ap 
prentices. Lhe personnel for this AE TA Proj 
ect in 1955 was as follows: Joseph BE. Yess, Jr 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexio (Vice-Chairman); Bryan ‘Turner and 
Fdward Ochesen, Windemere Children’s Thea 
tre, New York, New York; Margaret Hazelwood 
Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut 
George EF. Nichols I, Trinity College, Hartford 
6, Connecticut; Constance W. Carney, New Lon 
don, Connecticut; Patricia A. Bahn, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois; Wil 
liam ‘Talbot, Samuel French Inc., New York 
New York 


Summer Theatre Project’ personnel un 
der the chairmanship of George E. 
Nichols 


were completed and returned for the 


Fifty-nine questionnaires 
1956 Directory as compared to. sixty 
four for the 1955 Directory of Summer 
Theatres. ‘The decrease in the number 
of responses for thiy year was largely 
due to change of address of summer 
theatres, summer theatres permanently 
closed, and questionnaires returned too 


late for inclusion in this report. 


During the past few months it has be 
come quite evident to the present Sum 
mer Theatre Project personnel through 
correspondence, inquiries, and requests 
lor copies of the 1955 March issue of 
ET J, that the Directory serves a worth 
while purpose 

There have been many suggestions 


however, for improving and broadening 
AE TA 


Summer ‘Theatre Project. Any further 


the services sponsored by the 


suggestions for the improvement of the 
Project’ of the Directory will be wel 
come. Kindly address suggestions to 
R. Lyle Hagan, Chairman, Summer 
Theatre Project, AETA, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales, New 


Mexi ©. 


Following is a copy of the 1956 ques 


tionnaire 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL LHEATRE ASSOCIATION INFORMATION AND 
GUIDANCE CENTER FOR SUMMER THEATRE APPRENTICES AND STUDENTS 


lo be published in the March 1956 edition of the Educational Theatre Journal) 


Name of Organization 


Location 
Distance trom largest city) 


Name and address of Manager or Executive 


Length of season to b. Capacity of theatre 


Mo Day Mo Day 
Admission price range 


\rena prosceniuni arch, or tent 


Number of originals and classics in 1955 
Originals Classics 

Fquity Company Star System 

Yes ot No Yes ar No 
Package Shows How many last season? 

Ye ofl No 
Permanent Resident Company How many members 
Yes or No 


If Fquity number of productions and performances of each 
Prod Pert 


If Fquity, number of student productions and performances ot each 


Piod Pert 
If Fquity, number of student speaking parts in 1955 
If Non professional, productions and performances of each 
Prod Perf 
If Cooperative, number of productions and performances of each 
Prod Vert 


Do you systematically rotate the students trom one technical crew to another? 


Yes No 
Limit of number of students (or apprentices) acceptable . 
Any salaried pe tions for college students 
Yes av No 
If so, how many List specific salaried jobs available, eg. Acting, Technical, 


Publicity, Box-Office, ete 


7 
it 
iz 
14 


48 


ja. Tuition or fee b 


«. Cost of a share if Cooperative 
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Cost of weekly Room and Board 


1%. Describe ownership and character of student living accommodations 


1g. Any Scholarships If so, h 
Yes ol No 


Is the institution GI. Approved? 


ow many? What amounts? 


Yes or No 


zo. Executive Theatre (artistic) staff. If 
Please asterisk those directing studen 


Narne 


21, Courses to be offered in 1956 


gz. Further information 


Please return by December 15 to 


1956 staff and Faculty are not set, list those of 1955 


t productions.) 


Degree Position Permanent Position 


Number of college semester credits 


THE DIRECTORY 
Summer Theatres Accepting 
Apprentices and Students, 1956 
CANADA 


Vancouver: 1) ‘Theatre Unde 


Stars (Vancouver Civic Theatre Socie 


tv). 2) Malkin Bowl, Stanley Pk, V 


couver 4) W. N. Buckingham, gen 


zozy Beach Ave., Vancouver, 


(., Canada. 4a) approx. end jJuneend 8) No. 12) 5; 2.15) 5 


jh) q276; 60c-)2.75. 5a) 


air theatre musical stock. 6) Yes 


7) No. 9) 4; 54. 20) 4 On staff. 


None 


COLORADO 


21) 


Steamboat Springs: 1) Perry Mans 


The field School of the Theatre. 2) Steam 


boat Springs, Colo.; 1g7 miu Denver 


‘an- Charlotte L. Perry, Box 4o26, Carmel, 


scholarships can be arranged. 19) 


Calit 44)7/3-8/27. 5a) arena, prose 


eb) Classics 6) No; No 7) No: 


40 


50. 16a) No. Work 
Yes: 


No. $60-$180 & full tuition; No. 20) 3-M.A., 


| 
| 
4 


g5o 
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1-Ph.D., 2-A.B., 2 others. Acting, 
Dir., Mod. Dance, Ballet, 


Speech. 


21) 
Art, 


Piano, 


CONNECTICUT 

Ivoryton: 1) Ivoryton Playhouse. 2) 
Ivoryton, Conn.; 18 mi. New London, 
45 mi. Hartford. 3) Milton Stiefel, Dir, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 44) 1-9 /%. 
4b) $1.20-$3.60. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 2 orig: 
inals. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) 9. 8) Yes; 6-8. 
9g) 8 perf. 10) None. 11) 12. 15) 12. 
16a) Yes. $250. 
17b) $25. 18) pvt. homes or hotel. 19) 
Yes; 4; full amount; No. 22) commer 


10 wks., 7/ 


16b) 3; varied. 17a) 


cially sound professional theatre. 

Litchfield: 1) Litchfield Summer ‘The 
atre. 2) Litchfield, Conn.; 90 mi. Hart- 
ford, go mi. New York. 3) Leonard Al- 
tobell, Litchfield, Conn. 4a) 
4b) 350; $2.75, $2.40, $1.80. 5a) Prose. 


6/18-9/%. 


hb) 1; 1. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 
8. g) 11; 6 10) None. 11) 36. 14) 
Yes. 15) 15. 16a) No. 17a) None. 
17b) $25-$35. 18) pvt. homes—gs res- 


taurants, 20) 3 on staff. 21) No courses, 
practical ex perience only. 22) Students 
must possess college or little theatre 
background and references. 

Westport: 1) Westport Country Play- 
house. 2) Westport, Conn.; 50 mi, NYC. 
3) Phillip Langner, Peter ‘Turgeon, 24 


W. 53 St. NYC. 4a) 6/1-9/7. 4a) 
Prosc. sb) 4; 1. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 
3. 8) Yes; 6. g) 12; 8 10) 
40. 14) Yes. 15) 20. 16a) No. 174) 
None. 17b) $40-$50. 17¢) less. 18) 
Good, 19) No; No. 

INDIANA 


Culver: 1) Maxinkuckee Playhouse. 
2) Culver, Ind. on Lake Maxinkuckee; 


44 mi. South Bend. 4) Paul Rutledge, 


Box 62, Univ. Cincinnati, Cinn., Ohio 
4a) 6/209/7. 4b) 290; $1.50. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 2 Classics. 6) No; No. 7) 
No. 8) Yes; 18. 9) No. 12) 12; 6 


16) No. 17a) None. 
18) 2 to room-s meals 
19) No; 20) 1-M.A,, 


Yes. 15) 
Provided. 


14) 
i7b) 


day on premises. 


1-B.A. 21) None. 22) For information 
write-——Box 62, Univ. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fort Wayne: 1) Festival Music The- 


Theater: Franke Pk. Busi- 
ness Ofhees: 411 Standard Bldg., Fort 
Wayne 2, Ind. 4) Louis J. Culp, Gen. 


ater, Inc. 2) 


Mgr. qa) 6/1-8/31. 4b) 2,090; $2.50, 
$i.c5, $1.00. 5a) Prosc.Outdoor sta- 
dium style. 5b) Bdwy Musicals only, 


6) No. 7) No. 8) Semi; about 50. 12) 


14) Insofar as possible. 15) 12-16. 
No. None, $25-$30 
18) Company locates qualified and 


iba) i7b) 


ave 
recommended accomodations if student 
ig) No 4-M.A., 1-B.S 


Plans are very tentative but efforts 


17a) 


desires. 20) 
21) 
are being made to work out some type 
iffliation with Ind. Univ. Sch. of Music 


and Dance for students to secure credits, 


Nashville 1) Brown County Play 
house, 2) Nashville, Ind; 45 mi, Indi- 
anapolis. 4) Dr. Lee Norvelle. 4a) 
6/22-9/2. 4b) 500; $1.00. 5a) Prose 
5b) 4 classics. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) 
No. 9) No. 10) No. 11) No. 12) 3; 
10. 14) Yes. 15) 30. 16a) Yes. 16b) 4; 
z-tech., 1 co. mgr. 17a) Univ. cr. fee. 
Univ, rate. 17¢) None, 18) Univ. 


housing and Bd. 19) Yes; 40; $30-$150; 


Yes. 20) ¢-Ph.D., 2-M.A. 21) Acting, 
Dir., Ste. Craft, Stg. Lighting, Prod., 
Interp., Dramatic I it., Research 

Jerre Haute 1) White Barn Sum 
mer Theatre Workshop of the Indiana 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. 2) Fan 
grounds, Lerre Haute, Ind 1) H. 


Adrian Rehner, 6701 Stewart Ave., Chi 


cago 21, qa) 6/228 tb) $1.00, 
$:.80. 5a) All Lypes Prose., 4-sides, 2 
sides, arena. sb) 1 original, 6) some 
equity people, No, 7) No. 8) Yes; 
i518. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
7, Assists in Acting, lights, stg. with 
work in all fields 17a) $5 wk i7b) $16 


50 


State College list 
altho not connected. 19) Yes; 9; Tui 
tion; No, 20) #-M.A., 1-B.A. 21) Light 
ing, Des., Painting Tech., Bus., Make 
up, Acting, Dir. 22) Theatre is profes 


18) guidance of Ind 


sional but Non-Equity. 


KENTUCKY 
Berea: 1) Wilderness Road. 2) Be 
rea, Ky. 3) Theos Cronk, Mgr. 4a) 6-8 
54) Outdoor. 5b) historical play. 6) 
Non-Equity. 9) Non-Equity; 1 prod., 6 
pert. wkly. 15) No apprentices. Every 
one under salary, 22) Openings for 


actors, dancers and tech, people 


Danville: 1) Pioneer Playhouse of 


Kentucky. #) Danville, Ky: near Lex 
ington, 93) Col. Eben Henson, 4a) 6-9 
4b) 400; $1.00-$1.50, 54a) Arena. sb) 
0; 2. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; to 
12) 10; 8. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 164) No 
174) None, i7b) Rm. free, Bd. $10 
18) At Playhouse. 20) 1-B.A., 1 other 
21) Courses offered high sch. grads. & 
ist yr. college only. High Sch. er. 22) 


Non-profit summer stock. Uses rotat 


ing companies playing in 8 locations, 
base is Dan 


mainly state pks. Home 


ville College. Students play minor roles 


with professional company 


MAINE 
1) The Windemere 
Bar Harbor, 


Bryan ‘Turner 


Bar Harbor 
Summer 
Me., 500 mi. N. Y. 4) 
& Fdward Ochsen, Prods. 11-4, 
N. Olive, West Palm Beach, Fla. 5-9; 
Ihe Playhouse, Bar Harbor, Me. 
4O-9/% $1.00, $: Bo, 
Prose. Yes; No 
11) 16 
None 


local Inn 


Playhouse. 2) 


c/o 
j4) 6 jb) 
$2.40. 5a) nb) 1; 1. 6) 
1) No, 8) Yes; 28. 9) g; 6. 
14) Yes. 15) 15. 16a) No. 174) 


i7b) $25. 18) Rm. & Bd. at 


& bath. 19) Yes: 4: all expenses 
pad; No. 20) 5-B.A. 21) phases of the 
atre. 10 wks. of complete rotation in 


all depts. of lectures & practical experi 
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ence. 22) Sat. matinees during summer 
of Children’s Theatre. All new, original 
prods. cast from apprentices. Serves as 
“Tryout” for new productions to be 


The 
Many 


national tour later by 
Windemere Children’s 
Need original scripts. 
Camden: 1) Camden Hills Summer 
Theatre. 2) Camden, Me.; 80 mi. 4) 
H. Ridgely Bullock, Jr., Bowden Barr 
& Bullock, 197 W. 48th St, N. Y¥. C 


44) 7/3-9/4. 4b) 600; $3.90, $1.10. 5a) 


taken on 
‘Theatre. 


musicals 


Prosc., outdoor. 5b) 0; 2. 6) Yes; Yes. 
7) Yes; 1. 8) Yes; 45. 9) 10; 8. 10) 
None. 11) 100, 14) Some. 15) 20. 
i6a) Yes. 16b) 10; Tech., Publ, B.O. 
17a) No. 17b) $30-$45. 20) 2-B.A., 
i-M.A., 1-Ph.D. 22) not run as school 


altho acting classes are held. 


Kennebunkport: 1) Arundel Opera 


Theatre. 2) Kennebunkport, Me.; 8o 
mi. Boston. 3) Wesley Boynton & Morse 
Kennebunk 


Haithwaite, Drawer 911, 


port, Me. 4a) 6/24-9/3. 4b) 500; $1.50 
5a) Prosc. 5b) 0; 9. 6) No; No. 7) 
No; None. 8) Yes; 50. 12) 10; 4. 14) 
Yes. 15) 35. 16a) Yes. 16b) 5; Tech 
depts., Lighting, Scenery, Painting. 174) 
$yoo. 17b) Inc. in fee. 18) Dorms; 
meals cafeteria style. 19) Yes; $200 
for deserving tech.; No. 20) 2-A.B., 1 


B.M., 1 other. 21) Diction, Charactert 
zation, Make-up, Voice & Piano, Sty. & 
‘Tech. Problems. House (Theatre) Mgrt 
22) All Eng 


translation 


operas & operettas in 
Presented in 2 yr. old, $35,- 


000 Colonial ‘Theatre. 


Monmouth 1) The Gilbert and 
Sullivan Festival Theatre, Inc 2) 
American Savoyards, Monmouth, Me.; 
17 mi. Augusta. 43) Dorothy Raedler, 
526 E. 87 St.. N. Y. C. 4a) 6/27-9/10 
jb) 483; $1.10, $1.65, $2.20. 5a) Prose 
5b) None; 10. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) 


Yes; 25. 9) 10; 8. 10) None. 11) Stu 


dents appear in chorus parts thru spe 


cial permission of Equity. 14) Yes. 45) 
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15. t6a) No. 17a) $550. 17b) Inc. 
18) Cobbossee Inn, owned locally, re 
sort’ Inn. Apprentice accomodations 


similar to cast. 19) No; No. 20) 2-A.B., 
2-B.M., 1-B.S. 21) Acting, Dance & 
Body Movement, Diction, Theory & 
Sight Singing, Makeup. 22) Appren 
tices work with cast in protessional 


prods. Receive training in all branches 


ol theatrical work, emphasis on per 


forming. 


MARYLAND 

1) Hilltop Theatre, Ine. 
Md.; 4 
Hilltop ‘Theatre, 


Lutherville 


2) Lutherville, mu. Baltimore 


4) Don Swann, Jr., 


Inc., Lutherville, Md. Summer address 
491 W. qath St., N. Y. C. Winter ad 
dress: 44) 5/28-9/16. gb) 364; $2.45, 
$1.85, $1.25. 5a) Prosc. 1; 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 12. 9) 18; 6. 
10) 1. approx. go. 14) Yes. 15) 
iz. iba) Yes. 16b) 4; 2tech., a-publ., 
1-B.O. 174) $187.50. 17b) $30. 18) 
Managed by co-7 houses within 200 
yds. theatre, with swimming pool. 14) 
Yes; 2; full; Yes. 20) 4-B.A. 22) There 
is a year around school—the Hilltop 


Theatre School of Arts with staff of 


vo 


teachers and over 200 students. Oper 


ated in conjunction with theatre, is a 


Non Fquity Road Company. 


Oakland 1) Garrett County Play- 
house. 2) De ep ¢ reck Lake SOX 404, 
Oakland, Md. 4) Gene Yell, Drama 
Dept. Univ. of New Mexico, \Ibuquer 
que, N. M. 4a) 7/38/25. 4b) 250; gen 
adm., $1.54, Subscription, adm. $10 
54a) Arena-Barn. 5b) None: 1. 6) No; 
No. 7) No; None. 8) Yes; g. 12) 8: 5 
15) 2 apprentices—no tec iba) all 
i6b) g: members in received rm, 
bd, laundry, cigarettes 17a) None. 1%) 
housed in home of Director. 260) 1 
M.F.A. 21) None Company lim 
ited to students & grads. of Univ. of 


N. M., Drama Dept 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly: 1) North Shore Music-The- 
atre. 2) Beverly, Mass.; 22 mi. Boston. 
$) Stephan Slane, 415 E. 64th St, N.Y 


zi, N.Y. 4a) 6/11-g 4b) 1400; $2.20, 
$2.75, $4.40. 5a) Arena-semi-tent. 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 25. 9) 8. 10) 
None. 11) about 12. 14) generally ves. 
15) 10. 164) No generally. 17a) None. 
i7b) approx. $40. 21) Acting, Dancing, 
Singing, & ‘Tech. field 

Falmouth: 1) Falmouth Plavhouse. 
z) Falmouth, Mass.; 15 mi. 4) Henry 
I. Weinstein, Gen. Mgr. 4a) 


jb) boo; $1.10, $4.60. 54) Prose. 5b) 2 
originals. 6) Yes; Yes 7) Yes; all. 8) 
Yes; 6. 9) & prod, 10) 5 prod. 14) 4. 
14) Yes. 15) 12. 16a) few 16b) 5-6; 
Asst. Publ, Asst. B.O., Prop. girl, Asst. 
Designer, Carpenter, 174) None, 17b) 
18) Student qtrs, operated by 
theatre-maid service. 19) No. 


Hyannis: 1) Cape Cod Melody ‘Tent, 


Inc. 2) Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass.; 


mi. Boston. 3) David Marshall Holtz 
mann, 36 W. 44th St, N. ¥. 4a) 6/28 
gt. 5a) Lent. 5b) Operettas and 
modern musicals. 6) Yes; No. 7) No 
§%) chorus, ballet & some residents. 4g) 
10 wks., 7 pet. wkly. 11) Equity maxi 
mum. 14) Yes. 15) #2, 164) No, 17a) 
None. 17b) $4o0-$50. 1%) bd. with 1-2 
persons, in community, rigidly investi 
gated & supervised, 1g) No. 20) 4 on 


staff 
gerkshire Playhouse 


Mass., 137 mi. N. Y 


Sto kbridge 1) 
2) Stockbridge, 


4) William Miles. 4a) 6/20-94/2. 4b) 
184; $2.20, $1.80, $2.75. 5a) Pose. 5b) 
0; 2. 6) Yes; Yes, some wks. 7): No 
8) Yes; 10. 9) 11; 88 10) None. 41) 
No students 
MICHIGAN 
Augusta: 1) Barn ‘Theatre, Ine. 2) 


Mich.; 12 Kalamazoo & 
4) Jack P. Ragotzy, 19 W. 


\ugusta, my 


jattle Creek 
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82 St, N. Y. 24, N. Y. 4a) 6/12-9/16 
4b) 450; $1.25, $2.00. 5a) Prose. 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 10. 9) 11 
prod., Perf, vary from 6-21. 
Yes. 19) 8. 
1; Tech. asst. 


None. 
Yes. 


i7b) 


10) 
11) 16a) 
16b) None 
approx. $20, theatre furnishes lunch to 
15) 
Yes; 2; rm. plus $100; No. 20) 1-M.A,, 
2-B.A., 1 21) None, 
verted dairy barn with excellent tech 


$6. 
17a) 
hote! 


company at no charge. 1g) 


other. 22) con 


facilities. 


MINNESOTA 

1) The Old Log ‘Theatre 
14 mi. SW Minne 
apolis on Lake Minnetonka. 9) Don 
Stolz, 4454 Washburn Ave., S, Minne 


Excelsior: 
2) Excelsior, Minn., 


apolis. 44) 6/14-9/16. 4b) 400; $2.40, 
$1.80. 5a) Prosc. 5b) None: 1. 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 10. 9) 14; 5. 
10) 4; 2. 11) 35. 14) Yes. 15) 8. 16a) 
Yes, 16b) 6; all phases. 174) None. 
20) 1-B.A., 9-M.A.; 2 directing student 
prods, 21) no apprentices in usual 
sense. Pay every student on staff. Ac 


cept only students capable. 


MONTANA 

Helena Unlimited’s Ban- 
dit Players. 2) 12g N. Jackson St. 
Helena, Montana, 9) Doris 
Marshall, Executive Dir., 1299 N 
ja) 6/22-5 
250; $1.00 Adults, 50c Child. 5a) Pros 


Helena: 1) 


Marsolais 
Jac k- 


son Helena tb) 


5b) None. 6) No; No. "\ Yes; 2. 8) 
Yes; 8. 12) 15; 50. 14) Yes. 15) 20 
16a) Yes. 16b) 2; BO. & publ. with 
group. 174) $50. 17b) $20. 18) apts 
at theatre, dorm space with adult chap 
erones. 19) Yes; 4; Tuition; Yes. 20) 
4-B.A., 1-M.A. 21) 12 qtr. hr. cr. divid 
ed into 2 6 hr. workshops. Acting 


Make-up, Tech., Publ., History of The 
atre, Lighting, B.O., Dir., Ste., 
tary & advanced. 


Klemen 


22) sth yr. ('51-'56 


Produce 4 Bdwy hits, 10 one-act melo 


dramas, 10 hr. variety shows, Montana 
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State College participates with us. All 
students participate in all shows. Play 
6 nights wk. Correspondence must be 
postmarked May 1, 1956 regarding this 


vear's schedule. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Lakes Region 
Gilford-Laconia, N. H.; 
Alton Wilkes, East 
Lyme, Conn., P. O. Box 198. 4a) 7/1- 
4/4. 4b) 600; $1.25, $1.80, $2.50, $3.00, 
$4.50. 5a) Prose. 5b) 1; None. 6) Yes; Yes. 
8) Yes; 6. g) 10; 8. 11) 22. 
14) Yes. 15) 12-6 M. & 6 F. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
6; 1-B.O., 1-publ., 4-Backstg. tech. 17b) 
$io1rm.; food optional. 18) pvt. homes; 


Gilford-Laconia: 1) 
Playhouse. 2) 


go mi. Boston. 4) 


7) Yes; 4. 


lodge next door, shared cabins in vicin- 
ity. 19) Yes; 4; Rm. & Bd.; No. 20) 
1-Ph.D., 1-M.A., 1-B.S., 2-B.A. 22) only 
serious apprentices will be accepted. 
Must Must 
spend entire summer unless agreed oth- 


have character references. 
erwise at time of acceptance as appren- 
tice 
Peterborough: Peterborough Players. 
2) Peterborough, N. H. 9) Edith Bond 
Stearns, 107 E. Prospect, Waldwick, N. J. 
tb) 175; $1.98. 5a) Prose. 6) Yes; No. 
7) No; None. 8) Yes; 8. g) 5; 8. 
"4. 15) 18. 16a) No. 
$160. approx. $24. 18) 
working scholarships 


10) 


11) 20. 174) 


i7b) pvt. 
homes. 19) Yes; 2; 
covering tuition for men. 20) 2 on staff. 
21) Tech. of Acting, Body Control, Pvt 
22) All appren- 
tices cast in at least one of professional 


lessons in Make up. 


prods. besides own Sunday evening pro- 


gram for subscribers. Also assist back 


stage if interested. 

NEW JERSEY 

Brook: 1) Foothill Play 
House. 2) Beechwood Ave., Bound 
Brook, N. mi. §) Charlotte G. 
Klein, Stanley F. Klein, Managing Di- 
Bound 


Bound 
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rectors, Beechwood Ave., 
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Brook. 4b) 150; $1.50. 
5a) Prosc. 5b) 0; 2. 6) No; No. 7) No. 
8) Yes; 50. 12) 8; 8. 14) Yes. 
16a) No. 17b) $15. 19) No; No. 20) 4 
on staff. 2 directing student prods. 22) 


44) 6/6-9/22. 


15) 6. 


all acting & tech. company allowed to 
work & play in major prods. if qualify. 

Hammonton; 1) Mill Playhouse. 2) 
Pleasant Mills, RFD 1, 
28 mi. Atlantic City. 4) Gianni Pitale, 


Hammonton; 


RFD 1, Hammonton. 4a) 6/12-9/1. 4b) 
250; $1.65, $3.90. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 3; 1. 
6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 12. 10) 
None. 11)20. 14) Yes. 15) 8. 16a) 


Yes. 16b) 3; B.O., Coffee shop, Antique 
shop. 17a) None. approx. $20. 
i8) Pvt. homes or co-op apts. with kit 
19) Yes; 2; $20 wkly.; No. 1-A.B., 
1-M.F.A. 22) address applications for 
apprenticeship to Lawrence Carra, 200 
Vine St., Hammonton, N. J. until May 
to ‘Theatre. 


17b) 


20) 


ist, thereafter 


NEW MEXICO 


Ruidoso: 1) Ruidoso Summer ‘The 
atre. 2) Ruidoso, N. M.; 50 mi. Alamo- 
gordo, 75 mi. Roswell. 3) Sponsored by 
New Mexico Portales, 
Dr. R. Lyle Hagan, Director 
6/11-8/5. 4b) 500; Adults 
$1.25, Child 75c. 5a) Tent. 5b) None 
No; No. 7) $8) 
4; 6. 14) Yes. 15) 35-45. 17a) $80. 

$i4. 18) Cottages with central 
dining room. 19) Yes; 4-5: 
Rm. & Bd.; Yes. 20) 1-Ph.D. 21) Tech. 
Prod. of Plays, Dramatics Lab., Intro. 
to Stg. Lighting, Play Dir., Rehearsal & 
Perf. 


Eastern Univ., 
N. M.; 
Mgr. 44) 
6) Yes; 4 Yes; 15-2h. 
12) 
i7b) 
‘Tuition, 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton: 1) ‘Triple Cities Play- 
66 Main-St., Binghamton; 


Miss Gail Hillson: 


house. 2) 


170 mi. NYC. 3) 

Producer-Dir., 5 Tudor City Place, 
N. ¥Y. 17, N. Y. 4a) 6/25-9/1. 4b) 500. 
5a) Prose. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) only 1; 1, 
8) Yes; 6-8. g) 10; 8 10) None. 11) 
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zB. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) few. 16b) 3; 
Publ, B.O. 17a) None. $15. 


18) 2-§ students share furn. apts. near 


theatre. 19) Yes. Best students receive 
bonus at end of season varying each 
year; No. 20) 1-M.F.A., 1-M.A., 10 


dirs. 21) all phases of professional the- 


atre prods. 22) Gail Hillson’s 11th 
season 

Clayton: 1) ‘Thousand Island Play 
house. 2) Clayton, N. Y.; 100 mi. Syra- 
cuse. §) Verne Fry. 4a) 6/29q-9/10 
jb) 00; $1.20, $2.20. 5a) Arena & 
Prose. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 14. 14) 
Yes. 15) 4. 16a) No, 18) varies. 19) 
No; No. 20) 2@-M.A. 22) Professional 


but Non-Equity company. Also operates 
Amulet Inc. & Pontiac 


Patio Playhouse. 


louring Co., 
Corning: 1) Corning Summer ‘The- 
Corning Glass Center, Corn- 
Omar K, 
Hoeltzer 
6/28-9/7. 


atre. 2) 
me ¥e- 9) 
Dorothy Chernuck, 12 
Rochester, N. Y. 4a) 
boo; $1.80, $2 54) Prosc. 5b) None. 
No. 7) No; None. 8) Yes; 25. 
10) None. Many. 14) 
Yes. 16b) 4; 2-tech., 
i-Asst. B.O., 174) None. 17b) $go. 
18) Rm 19) No; No. 20) 
i-M.A., 1-B.A., 4 others. 21) None. 


Lerman & 
Sta., 
4b) 
20, 
6) Yes; 
10) 11) 
No. 15) 6. 16a) 
Houses. 


Derby: 1) Lake Shore Playhouse. 2) 
Derby, N. Y.; 15 mi, Buffalo. 4) 
Lewis I. Fisher, 536 Auburn Ave., Buf 


falo. 4a) 6/199/4. 4b) 400; $1.45 
5a) Prose. 5b) None. 6) No; No. 7) 
No. 8) Yes; 18. 12) 10; 1-12. 14) Yes, 
crews as well as acting. 15) 10. 16a) 
Yes. 16b) 4. 17a) None. 17b) $20 
18) Pvt. homes. 19) No; No. 20) 


1-B.S., 1-LLD, 1 other. 22) Also operat 
ing Niagara Melody Fair at Wurlitzer 


Pk., North ‘Tonawanda—Music Circus 


under canvas seating 1600. 
Fishkill: 1) 
wood Theatre. 2) 


N. Y.; 65 


Dutchess Players, Cecil 
Route 52, Fishkill, 


mi. N. Joseph S. Ste 
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vens, Dutchess Players, Cecilwood ‘J he- 
Fishkill. 44a) 4b) 45,6; 
$2.20, $1.65, $1.25. 5a) Prose. 5b) 
None; 1. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Job- 
None. 11) 
No. 
live and eat at 


atre, 


bing Co.; 40. 9) gi 7. 10) 


40. 44) 
None. 


Yes. 15) 6. 16a) 
i7b) $40. 18) 


large house adjoining theatre. 


17a) 


ig) No. 
20) 6 on staff. 

Rochester: 1) Arena Theatre. 2) 12 
Hoelszer St., Omar K. 
Lerman & Dorothy Chernuck, 12 Hoelt- 
ver St., Rochester, N. ¥ 


Rochester. 4) 


44) Year round. 


4b) 400; $1.80$2.20. Musicals $9.00 
54) Arena. 5b) 4 classics. 6) Yes; No. 
7) No. 8) Yes; 11. 9) 10; 11-24. 10) 
None. 11) Many. 14) No. 15) 4 
16a) Yes. 16b) 2; Tech. & BO. 174) 
None; 17b) 18%) Km. Houses. 
1g) No, 20) 2B.A., 1-M.A., 2 others. 


zi) None. 


Saratoga Springs: 1) Spa Summer 


Theatre, Inc. 2) Saratoga Springs; 


(State Reservation) ; 200 mi. N. Y.C. 4) 


John Huntington, 493 W. gist St, 
C. 11, Chel. 93-1245. 4a) 10 wks. in 
July, Aug. gb) Goo; $1.00 to $9.00. 5a) 
Prose. 5b) 2; None. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) 


Yes; g semi-packages. 8) Yes, 6. 9) all 


10, 10) None; 1 student pert. of their 


specialties, 11) 1-2 per each show. 14) 
Yes, if desired. 15) 8-10-12. 16a) Yes & 
Apprentices get small salary. 16b) 2-9; 
B.O., Publ. 17a) None. 17b) 
$25-$40. 18) Pvt. homes, excellent con- 
dition, meals out except bkfsts. 19) 
No; No. 22) Contact John Hunting 
ton if interested. Interview all appli- 


Willing to 
($10 wk.) if 
applicant shows himself worth it 

Sea Cliff, L. 1) Sea Cliff Summer 
Theatre. 2) 25, mi. N.Y. C. 9) Thomas 
G. Ratcliffe, Jr., 125 E. 55 St., N. Y. C. 
tb) 599; $4.00-$1.10. 5a) 
6) Yes; Mixed. 
None. 


cants in late April or May 


increase applicants salary 


44) 0/20-9/4. 
Prose, 5b) 2 Originals 


Yes; 9g) 10; 10. 10) 


7) 2; 3) 
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11) 22. 14) Yes. 15) 25. 16a) No. 17a) 
None. $25. 18) Hotel next to 
theatre. Rm. $7.50 wk. 19) No; No. 
20) 4-A.B. 
Woodstock: 1) Woodstock 
house. 2) Woodstock, N. Y.; 11 
Kingston. 4) A. L. Sainer, 1270-6" Ave., 
N. Y. 20, N. Y. 4a) 7/3-9/2. 4b) 560. 


i7b) 


21) None. 
Play- 


mi. 


$1.50-$2.50. 5a) Prose. 5b) 1 clas- 
sic. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) No. 9) 9; 
58. 11) 12. 34) Yes. 15) 12. 16a) No 


i7b) about $25. 19) No. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Horn in the West. 2) 

Alfred Boyles, Mgr. 
5b) 
9) Non Equity, 

15) No appren- 


Boone: 1) 
Outdoor. 


Boone, 
ja) 6B. 5a) historical 
play. 6) Non-Equity. 
1 prod., 6 perf. wkly. 
tices. Everyone under salary. 22) Open- 
ings for actors, dancers, & tech. people. 

Cherokee: 1) Unto These Hills. 2) 
Cherokee, N. C. 3) Carol White, Mgr. 
ja) 68. 5a) outdoor, 5b) Historical 
play. 6) Non-Equity. g) Non-Equity, 1 
prod., 6 perf. wkly. 15) No apprentices. 
salary, 22) Openings 


Everyone under 


for actors, dancers & tech. people. 


Roanoke Island: 1) The Lost Col- 
ony. 2) Roanoke Island, N. C. 4) 
Richard Jordan, Mgr. 4a) 6-8. 5a) 


Outdoor, 5b) Historical play. 6) Non 
Equity. g) Non-Equity, 1 prod., 6 perf. 
wkly. 15) No apprentices. Everyone 
under salary. 22) Openings for actors, 


dancers & tech. people. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Boiling Springs: 1) Allenberry Play 
ers, Inc. 2) Boiling Springs, Penn.; 15 
mi. S. W. Harrisburg. 3) Charles A. B. 


Heinze, Pres., Richard North Gage, 
Managing Dir. 4a) 5/5-11/17. 4b) 
420; $2.50-$1.25. 5a) Prose. 5b) None. 
6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 10. g) 16 


prod., 8 for 7 pert., 8 for 14 pert. 10) 


None. 11) 40. 14) Not systematically. 


| 
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Yes. Members of 
Jr. staff (not specifically assigned) 
$20. 18) Pvt. 
Restaurant on grounds at Allenberry. 
19) No. 1-M.A. Jr. Staff re 


ceives no formal instruction. ‘They 


15) 6. 16a) i6b) 6; 
17a) 
homes— 


None. 17b) 


20) 22) 
are 
all paid. Learn by participating 


Fagles Mere: 1) The Playhouse. 2) 


Eagles Mere, Pa. 4) Alvina Krause, 620 


Foster, Evanston, Ill. 44) 7/4-9/1. 4b) 
300; $2.00, $1.65, $1.00. 5a) Prose. 5b) 
None; 3. 6) No; No. 7) No; None. 
8) Yes; 25. 12) g 4. 14) Yes. 16a) No. 
17a) $150. $15. 18) Mgmt. ovened 
hotel bldg. 1g) Yes; 4: $150; No. 21) 


Northwestern Univ. gives 5 qtr. hrs. er. 


22) A non-profit organization. 
Favetteville: 1) Totem Pole Play 
house. 2) Fayetteville, Pa; 11 mi. 4) 


William H. Putch, 226 E. g6th St, Apt. 


16, N.Y. ga) 6/18-9/8. 4b) 
452; $1.10, $1.65, $2.20. 5a) Prose. 
5b) None. 6) Yes; No. 7) No; None, 
8) Yes; 10. g) 12; 7. 10) None. 11) 
over 90. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) Yes. 
16b) 4; B.O., Techs., House Mgr. 17a) 
None. 7b) 18) 2room at Log 
Cabin Inn. 16) Yes; All: None; No. 
20) 3-B.F.A., 2-cert. 21) None. 

Irwins 1) White Barn Theatre. 2) 
Irwin, Penn., 15 mi. Pittsburgh. 4) 
Clay Flagg, 120 W. 45 St. N.Y. C. 4a) 
6/1-9/15. 4b) $2.40, $1.85, $1.25. 5a) 
Prose, 5b) None. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 
8S) Yes; 12. 9g) 35; 7. 10) None. 11) 
Approx. 25. 14) Yes. 15) 4-M., 4-F. 
i6a) Yes. about 17a) None. 
about $21. 18) Pvt. homes. 19) 
No. 20) 2-M.A., t-grad. Yale 


Meadville 
Meadville, 


1) Penn Playhouse. 2) 


John W. Hulburt, 


Penn. 4) 


739 Meadow St Meadville 4#) 6/25 
8/18. 4b) 268; $1.50. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 
None. 6) No: No. 7) No. 8) Yes 
25-30. 12) 8 6. 14) No. 15) 8. 16a) 
Yes. 16b) all phases. 17a) None. i7b) 
Rm. tree, bd. $i0 wk. 18) company 


ne 


dining room, college dorms. 19) Yes; 
Bd.; Yes. 20) 4 on staff. 21) ‘Theatre 
run independently of summer school. If 
desired, may receive 6 hrs. sem. er. 
thru Allegheny College for work in 


summer theatre. Within limits may also 


take summer courses. 22) small salary 


for students, usually those returning 


alter first season here. 

Bucks County Play 
Hope, Penn.; 35 mi. 
Michael Ellis, Play 
$4) 5/5°10/27. tb) 
Prose. as: 4 
7) No: None. &) 
20; 8. 10) 


10 


New Hope: 1) 
New 
Philadelphia. 4) 


house. 2) 


house, New Hope. 


422; $4.75-$1.00. 5b) 


Yes; 
Not exactly 


ma) 
Not exactly 
SCONES 

14) 
None, 
Pvt. 14) 


No. None \p 
ply early, Choose Apprentices by April 


Varies. Q) 
about 
17a) 


homes 


nite, 11) 


No. 


every [ues 
iba) 
18) 


21) 


Yes. 15) 15. 


about $45. 


20) 6 on stall 22) 
ist. 

The Standing Stone 
Petersburg, R. D., 
Richard Warren, 


Playhouse, 


Petersburg: 1) 
Plavhouse. 2) 
30 mi. Altoona. 4) 


Producer, Standing Stone 


Petersburg, R.D., Pa. 4a) 6/49/15. 
tb) 250; $1.61-$2.07. 5a) Arena. 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 20. g) 15; 6. 
11) 20. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) 
sionally, 174) None. 17b) $i5. 18) 4 
houses on theatre premises. Bd. & Rin 
1g) No, No. 20) 5 om staff. 21) Ap 


prentices guaranteed one speaking part 


and may receive more. 


Greenhills “Theatre, 
Berks 545 Penn St, 
Reading. 4) Mesrop Kesdekian, 
446; Si.2i-$2.20. 5a) Prose 
6) Yes; No. 7) No; 11. 8) 


Reading 1) 
Players, Inc. 2) 
tb) 


rb) 1 lassie 


Og 
Yes; 1% 
14) Yes 


House 


11) 


15) 6. 16a) Yes. 16b) 4; 2 Tech., 


Megr., B.O. 174) None. 17b) $26. 18) 
Pvt. homes. 19) No; No. 20) 1-M.A,, 
1 other, 21) None. 22) Contact Mesrop 


Ke sce kian 


= 


RHODE ISLAND 
Matumuck: 1) Theatre-By-The Sea. 
2) 25 mi. S. Providence on ocean. 4%) 
Donald Wolin, 555 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
(Penthouse) 44) 69. 10 wks. 4b) 
600; $1.20-$4.60. 5a) Prose. sb) 2; 
6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 5. 8) Yes; 6. 9) 
10; 8. 10) Nome. 11) 15-25. 14) Yes; 
i5) © 16a) Yes. 16b) ‘Tech., Publ, 
B.O. 17a) None. 17b) $25-35. 18) 
‘Theatre-Inn-By-Lhe Sea located with 
Theatre By-The Sea on 10 acres with 
pvt. beach on ocean, 19) No; No. 20) 

Professional Bdwy. personnel. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Myrtle Beach: 1) Myrtle Beach Play- 
house. 2) Myrtle Beach, 9) Box 
2728, Greensboro, N. C. 4a) 6/20-4/5. 
4b) 425; $9.60-$1.80. 54a) Arena. 5b) 
10 classics. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) No. 8) Yes; 
8%. g) 10; 6. 10) Yes; Yes. 11) several, 
14) Yes. 15) B10. 17b) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Custer; 1) Black Hills Playhouse. 
2) Custer State Park, Custer, S. D.; 28 
mi. Rapid City. 3) Warren M. Lee, 
Winter address: Univ. of S. D., Vermil 
lion, Summer address: Custer, 8. D. 
j4) 6/20-9/%. 4b) 400; $1.00-$2.00. 
5a) Prose. with arena facilities. 5b) 1; 
6) No; No, 7) No. 8) Yes; 25-0. 
12) 6; 10. 14) Yes. 15) 20. 16a) No. 
174) $50. 17b) $17.50.18) Rims. 2 06 
cupants, few singles. 19) Yes; 10; Bd 
& Rm; Yes. 20) 4-M.A., 1-Ph.D. 21) 
Acting, Stg. Craft, Lighting, Costume, 
Dir. 22) Operated in close association 
with Univ. 8. D. where credit is allowed. 
New Theatre as of '56 built by State of 
S. D. for B. H. Playhouse. Stage 30° x go’ 
with go’ grid. Unique Design. 


‘TENNESSEE 


Gatlinburg: 1) Chucky Jack. 2) Gat 
linburg, Tenn. 3) W. W. Mynatt, Mgr. 
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44) 6%. 5a) outdoor. 5b) historical 
play. 6) Non-Equity. 9) Non-Equity, 
1 prod., 6 perf. wkly. 15) No appren- 
tices. Everyone under salary. 22) Open- 
ings for actors, dancers & tech. people 

Gatlinburg: 1) Gateway Stock Com 
pany. 2) Gatlinburg, Tenn.; 40 mi 
Knoxville. §) John Richards, 125 W 
56 St, Apt. 4A, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 4a) 
6/21-G/4. 4b) 2007 over.; $1.25. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) None, 6) No; No. 7) No 
8) Yes; 8-10. 12) 5; 12. 14) No. 15) 
2-3. 16a) perhaps. 16b) 4; Asst. Stg 
Mer. 17a) None. 17b) $25. 18) moun 
tain log lodge with swimming pool. 
19) No; No. 20) 1-M.A., 1-B.S. 21) 
school in 1957. 


VERMONT 

Weston: 1) Weston Playhouse. 2) 
Weston, Vermont. 190 mi. Boston. 4) 
Harlan F, Grant, 4 Arlington St., Cam 
bridge, Mass. 4a) 6/27-9/3. 4b) 260; 
$1.95-$1.85. 5a) Prosc. 5b) None. 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No; None. 8) Yes; q 
actors, 8 staff. g) 10; 7. 10) None. 11) 
17- 14) Yes. 15) 10, 16a) Yes. 16b) 
4-4; Lech. 17a) None. 17b) $22. 18) 
Clubhouse adjoining theatre owned & 
operated by Weston Community Club 
19) No. 20) 4 on staff. 21) None 
22) Non-profit Professional Community 
Theatre. 2oth season. 6 perf. in Weston 
wk., Mon. Perf. wkly. in Woodstock, Vt 


VIRGINIA 


Abingdon: 1) Barter Theatre of Vir 
ginia, Inc. 2) Abingdon, Va. 3) Robert 
Porterfield, Barter Theatre, Abingdon 
Va. 44) 6-10. 4b) 986; $1.80. 5b) 2; 2 
6) Yes; No. 7) 1. 8) Yes; 60. g) 14; 8 
10) None, 15) 12. 16a) Yes. 17a) No 
i7b) $45. 18) excellent. 19) Yes; 2; 
full; No. 21) Workshop during first 2 
wks. of August. 

Virginia Beach: 1) ‘Theatre-Go- 
Round. 2) Virginia Beach, Va.; 17 mi. 
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3) Lesley Savage, Miss, Theatre-Go- wkly. 15) No apprentices. Everyone 
Round, Virginia Beach. 4a) 6/28-9/5. under salary. 22) Openings tor actors, 
4b) 412; $2.40-$1.80. 5a) Tent Arena. dancers & tech. people. 

5b) 1 original. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 

10. g) 10; 6 11) 95. 4) Yes. 15) 6. WISCONSIN 

ia) Yes. 16b) 2; props, B.O., asst. to Appleton: 1) The Attic Theatre. 2) 
Publ. 17a) No. 17b) $30. 19) Yes; 2: Jefferson School, Pierce Pk., \ppleton, 
$30 wk. 20) 6 on staff. 22) May have Wis.: 100 mi. Milwaukee 4) Mr. & Mrs 


music circus if so, can use 10 appren- Ted Cloak, co-Directors; 192 N. Union 
tices to be paid $90. St., Appleton. 4a) 7/12-q/1. 4b) 300; 
Williamsburg: 1) The Common 75 to $1.25. 54) Arena, 5b) None. 6) 


Glory. 2) Williamsburg, Va. 4) Allen No; No. 7) No. 8) No. 12) 4; 6. 16a) 
R. Matthews, Mgr. 4a) 6-8. 5a) out- No. 17a) No. 20) 2M.A., 2B.A. 22) 


door. 5b) historical play. 6) Non» Community theatre with salaried staff, 


Equity. 9) Non-Equity, 1 prod., 6 perf. amateur actors & crews 


Who Amuses Whom? 


It is often written that, if the actors in a show appear to be enjoying them- 
selves, the enjoyment is bound to be contagious and the audience will share it 
This is one of the biggest pieces of nonsense among all the many nonsensical 
theatrical beliefs, The players in many shows seem to be having such a good time 
with themselves that, were the belief true, I, as one member of the audience, 
should rightly be unable to contain my mirth and should roll in the aisle howling 
with glee, I may, to be sure, be a bit eccentric, but | somehow am not affected as 
| am supposed to be. As I see it, it is my prerogative, as it is an audience's, that a 
show entertain me rather than its actors. | do not go to the theatre to see 
actors amusing themselves; I go, like anyone else, to have the actors amuse me 

George Jean Nathan, The Theatre in the Fifties (New York: Alfred A. Knopt, 
1953), p- 276. Quoted by permission. 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE: 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


SARA SPENCER 


I suppose any executive retiring trom 
offive would like to recount as many 
achievements as possible resulting from 
his administration, and | am no exce p 
tion, In the past two years, CTC has 
accomplished some very fine things 
but it must be selfevident that) these 
things are due in large part to the ex 
cellent groundwork laid by prede 
cessors, and to the combined efforts of 
many wonderful people who saw them 
through. So—though | take the credit 
for them, the fact that they happened in 
my time was only coincidental. 

The underlying failure of my admin 
istration, on the other hand, can be laid 
to no one but myself. It has consisted 
of a personal inability to sense the in 
tent of the Divisional pattern, which 
has to me only to mcrease our 
structural complexities, without carry 
ing any commensurate increase in our 
structural stature; and my consequent 
failure to interpret ART A's first: Divi 
sion in a meaningful light to the officers 
ol ARTA Happily, my successor is more 
gifted and experienced along these lines, 
and in his regime both organizations 
may look forward to an improved rela 


tionship, 


Sara Spencer, a frequent contributor to Edu 
cational Theatre Journal, has recently completed 
a term of office as Director of the Children’s 


Theatre Conference 


\t the very meeting at which I took 
ofhce, in August, 1953, CTC embarked 
on its new status as AE TA’s first Divi- 
sion, and accepted the Divisional form 
of government known as the Operating 
Code These two years of ex perience 
under the Operating Code have proved 
it to be a basically workable document, 
though its flexibility leaves some mat 
ters open to differing interpretations 
Ihis was demonstrated by our first at 
tempt to draw up a budget, when CTC 
presumed on having the use of separate 
monies credited to it from membership 
rebates and from Annual Meeting prof 
its. ART A’s conception of CTC-accred 
ited memberships differed substantially 
from CPC's, and reduced our first budg 
et to absurdity. Where cold cash was 
concerned, AETA would credit CTC 
only with members who were processed 
through the office of C TC's Secretary 
which even AE TA had to acknowledge 
resulted in an incomplete and very mis 
leading membership roll. It took us a 
year's time to show that the rebate sys 
tem was inapplicable to a Divisional 
situation, and to devise a workable pro 
cedure for the proper accreditation of 
memberships. 

Similarly, although the Operating 
Code provided for such projects as a 


Ways and Means Committee, it made 


te 
| 
| 
. 
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no provision tor the collection or dis 


bursement of such a Committee's 
monies, and here too conflicting inter 
pretations have clouded the picture for 
the past year. 


[hese things make for rough going in 
the day-to-day conduct of a nation-wide 


organization, and have been hard to 


interpret .to Advisory Council officers 
who do not attend CTC meetings, are 
familiar with the 


CIC business, and yet retain the voting 


not complexity ol 


power over CTC affairs. CPC's Direc 
tor is not a member of the Advisory 
Council of AETA, is not privy to 
AETA’s current: plans and purposes 


and receives no instructions, 
or other communications from AET A's 
There is, 
that the 


officers throughout the year. 


therefore, a gap in liaison 


Operating Code does not and cannot 
fill; and since I think it conceivable that 


CITC may sometime again elect a non 


academic Director who may share my 


inexperience in Council, | have recom 
general Divi 


mended a statement of 


sional policies to serve this purpose 
take the 


though nothing actually can 


place of a close, personal, first-hand ac 


quaintance with mutual affairs 


In coping with these organizational 
problems, | have been faithfully advised 
by Mouzvon Law, the Executive Secre 
tary of AETA, who has helped me, in 
each case, to work out pro tem solutions 


ARTA Ad 


visory Council meetings. With his help, 


in the long season between 


a systematic procedure has been dratted 
for the solicitation and accreditation of 
CTC memberships. By this system, C1( 


has achieved 


a proved membership ol 
84g, as of the close of the 1955 Annual 
Meeting. 

CIC has always beena prac tical, busi 
ness-like group, and takes pride in the 
it brings in to the 


members parent o1 


ganization, for indeed CTC accounts for 


thirty per cent of the organizational 
members in AETA, besides many regu 
lar and sustaining members. In addi 


AE TA, seven of 


have 


tion, without cost to 
CTC’'s 


shown a substantial profit, ranging from 


cleven’ Annual Meetings 


$500 1n around $800 in 1455 


Now © TC has found ways to earn addi 


1Q47, to 


tional income for its ever-growing needs, 


and moreover has found commercial 
interests to sponsor the publication of 
its quarterly Newsletter, 


This Newsletter 


the purpose of a promotion technique, 


has not only served 
but has unified our membership into a 


renewing body. Extra copies 


ANTA, 
the Association of Junior Leagues, and 
National 
back 
purposes im 
Out 


continues to be the focal point around 


patriotic, 


ol each issue are requested by 


the Recreation Association, 


and issues are in demand for re 
the preparation of 


Meeting 


scare h 


thesis material Annual 


which our members gather each year, 


and our regional meetings provide a 
never 


News 


letter is the tie that binds all together, 


similar purpose for many who 


zet to Annual Meeting. But out 


from one year to the next 


By way of work undertaken—we have 
engaged the interest and participation 
of three publishers in our campaign to 
expand and improve the children’s the 
We 


standards for 


have drawn up a 
judging 
We have 


lerms,’ 


pertoire 


set of minimum 
children’s theatre manuscripts 
dratted an “Interpretation of 
designed to establish critera for the pro 
duction of formal plays, as well as for 


the practice of creative dramatics. We 


have enlisted the services of a skilled 
technician to write a book on bac kstage 
techniques. We have charged our re 


gional groups with the responsibility to 
challenge our standards in remote local 
ities We Radio. Tete 


Committee, for purpose ol 


have formed a 


the 


Vision 


bo 


quality of mass medium 
children. We 


established an annual Exhibit Competi- 


the 


entertainment tor have 


tion, professionally judged, for which a 
special Award has been created in mem 
ory of Charlotte B. Chorpenning. We 
into 


have oul 


the purview of this programme, by re 


brought professionals 


lating our work to theirs, and theirs to 
ANTA's. We rather 
tinguished contribution to the several 


have made a dis 
surveys published by the “Theatre and 
Youth” 
Theatre 
delegates to CT I's Congress at Dubroy 


section oof the International 


Institute, and our two olhecial 


nik have furnished us with detailed 
reports 

although The Children’s 
Ihetatre Conterence is only one mem 
ber of the AE TA family, it is a well 
developed and complex family itself, 
with its own obligation to a_ sizable 


membership with its own money mak 


ing techniquess; with an Annual Meet 


with a quarterly News 


ing of its own 
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letter; with twenty committees conduct- 
ing nation-wide projects; with sixteen 
regional units in its structure; with its 
own committments to ITI, and its own 
direct representatives to allied national 
organizations—in a word, with a na- 
tional program whose scope is really on 
a par with AETA’s own. 

CIC joined itself to AETA in the 
first place because it saw the possibili- 
ties for enlarged horizons, as well as for 
better quality of work, in a close inden- 
adult theatre; be- 
the 


to the educational theatre at 


tification with the 


cause it considered children’s the 
atre basic 
all levels, and recognized an essential 


kinship with the ans, programme, and 


personnel of AETA. These were per- 
suasive reasons cleven years ago, and 
they continue to be so today. It has 


proved a very appropriate union, and 
there is nothing amiss with the relation- 
ship that cannot be adjusted with a 
modicum of sympathetic understanding 


on both sides. 


= 
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IN MEMORIAM — VALENTINE WINDT 


Valentine Windt, Professor of Speech 
and Director of Play Production at the 
University of Michigan, died in Ann 
\rbor, January 17, 
Windt Buda 
pest, Hungary, in 1g01. He came to the 


Professor was born in 
United States in 1903, attended New 
York 
United States citizen in 1914. 


public schools and became a 
In 1921 he was graduated from Con 


nell 
degree. He 


University with a bachelor of arts 


took his master of arts de 


gree at Princeton University in 1g22, 
took additional graduate work at Carne 
lechnology in the De 
partment ol the 
\merican Laboratory Theatre in New 
York under Richard Boleslavsky, and at 
the University of Lowa. 


In 1928 Valentine Windt became an 


vie Institute of 


Drama, studied at 


instructor in speech and the director of 
play production for the Department of 
Speech at the University of Michigan. 
In 1945 he was promoted to assistant 
professor, In 1941 to associate professor, 
and in 1950 to full professor. 

Being a brilliantly perceptive director 
of all types and periods of dramatic 
literature, he taught by example and 
with an inspirational devotion to what 
is best in theatre. Many of his students 
have distinguished themselves as actors, 
directors, and teachers. One of his most 
elective accomplishments was the co- 
ordination of the efforts of the Speech 
Department, the School of Music, and 
the Dance Program in pioneering work 
in the production of operas in the edu 
cational theatre; he has directed two or 
more operas a year for twenty years. 

He worked 


professional actors in the 


with equal facility as 


director of 


University of Michigan Drama Season, 


1g4go-1gg2 and 1949-1955. For this an 


nual five-week season he directed such 


outstanding actors as Louis Calhern, 
Ruth Chatterton, Mady 
Katherine Cornell, John Emery, Lillian 
Gish, Ruth Helen Haves, 
Whitlord Kelly, Margaret 
Phillips, blorence 
Reed, 
and Lucile Watson. 


Christians, 


Gordon, 
Kane, Grace 
Basil Rathbone, 


Hiram Kim Stanley, 


Sherman, 


kor the Speech Department, the 


Drama Season, and community groups, 


Valentine Windt personally directed 
252 plays in Ann Arbor. His last pro 


duction was of a student written play, 
performed on December 8-10, 1955. His 
wide range of theatre interests included 
the first efforts the young playwright 
the 
drama and opera; the beginning actor's 
the 


as well as monumental works in 


initial attempts as well as finest 


professional performances. 
Windt the 


organizational meeting of the American 


Valentine was present at 


Fducational Theatre Association in St 
Louis in December, 1996, and was active 
in AETA committee and council work 
ARTA in 
after having served as Acting-President 
during 1945 Herschel 


Bricker entered military service. He was 


He was President of 1946, 


most of when 
also a member of the National Theatre 
Conference, National 
‘Theatre and Academy, the Speech Asso 


the American 


ciation of America, and Actors’ Equity 
Association. 


The 


tremendous 


Windt is a 
and 


death of Professor 


loss to educational 
professional theatre, and to his students, 


colleagues, and friends. 


THE CARLETON DRAMA REVIEW 


Shortly before the Christmas holidays 
many of the members of AE TA received 
a copy of a Prospectus announcing the 
speedy appearance of a new publica 
tion in the field of drama, The Carleton 
Review. In 
the following statement, descriptive ol 


Drama that announcement 


the purpose of the new journal, ap 
peared 
It is the belief that there is a need for a 


journal devoted solely to the publication of 


articles on dramatic criticisin—both as a source 


for new research and as an outlet of publi 


cauion for those people working in the fie id of 


the dramatic arts—it is our plan to publish 
The Carleton Drama Review three times a 
year in October, January, and May 


Volume I, Number 1, has appe ared and 
is devoted to Greek tragedy. It contains 
a provocative article on “The Evolution 


of The Hero’ 


and an equally provocative symposium 


I rag by George Boas 
on Sophocles’ Electra, in which Profes 
sors FE. H. Falk, and 
Robert W. Corrigan participate. “This 


issue of the new journal represents an 


Leon Reisman, 


auspicious beginning. Future contribu 


such well-known scholars as 
Ronald Crane, 
R. Kernodle, 


others, are promised 


trons from 


Protessors Bernard 


Hewitt, George among 


The launching of a new journal in 


the field of theatre and drama is at any 


time significant and the launching of 


this journal, because of the intelligent 
contents 


and scholarly restriction of its 


to articles of dramatic criticism and the 


interpretation of drama, ts especially 


significant. It indicates that dramatic 
interpretation in this country is attain 
ing We are 


the mere mechanical art of 


maturity passing beyond 


“putting on 
a“ play” to the intellectual endeavor to 


understand and to interpret drama 


Such a journal deserves the support of 


every thoughtlul student in’ the field. 


Subscriptions cost two dollars for the 
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three issues and should be sent to the 
Editor, The Carleton Review, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
Theatre 


appearance ot 


Drama 


heartily 
this 


Educational Journal 


welcomes the new 
publication and pledges its fullest co- 
operation, 


The Editor. 


REPORT ON THE 
LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


It has been customary for the past 
several years to carry 4a summary report 
of the annual AE TA Convention in the 
March issue of ET]. This report is pre 
the Reporter, 


yared by Convention 
| 


This year, unfortunately, the Reporter 
could not get the summary prepared 


and to the Editor in time for publi- 
cation in this issue. Vice President Jack 
Morrison has already made a suggestion 
that the 
port of the Convention Program we print 
briet 
abstract of each paper read 
ial Staff 
of opinion on this proposal from mem 


AETA. 


instead of usual summary re 
Summary of; 


The Editor 


EX Presstotis 


a very and concise 


would appreciate 


bers of 


GREETINGS FROM 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


tHE WHITE HOts! 


WASHINGION 
Dec ember 22, 1Q55 
Hartke 


Will you extend to those attending 


Dear Father 


the annual Convention of the American 


Fducational ‘Theatre Association my 


best wishes for successful and stimulat 
ing ahead? As 
stewards of our rich heritage in the dra 
self 


expression in speech, they bridge the 


discussions in the days 


matic arts and as teachers ol 
gap between the cultural and the prac 
lite. On then 


formance of their educational tasks and 


tical in everyday per- 
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on their enthusiasm in their education 
al mission, depends the fitness of our 
students to meet and to counter ideolog 


ical attack on our way of life 


Ihe 


Association has accomplished much in 


American Educational 
the building of high standards in th 
field of drama and speech through its 
members’ devotion to scholarship and 


truth 


I sincerely hope that their im 


I heatre 
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portant work, in every field, will gain 
new strength from the deliberations of 
the Convention now opening 
Again, my best wishes to all who at 

tend the Convention. 

Sincerely, 

Dwichr 
Reverend G. V. Hartke, OP 
Statler Hotel 


Los Angeles, California 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


On December 20, 1955, the total 
membership figure of AETA was 2,032 
[his figure has been augmented some 
what by 1955 memberships subscribed 
to since December zo, which have not, 
us vet, been processed, Of the total 
2,032 memberships, 1,446 were individ 
ual memberships, were Sustaining 
memberships; 48 were Family member 
ships; 1492 were Organizational member 
ships; 442 were Library memberships; 
and 46 were Complimentary member 
ships. (Since both husband and wife 
of a Family membership are considered 
Individual members of AE TA, the 98 
Family memberships actual! represent 
76 members.) Of the t 42 mem 
bers, 1,704 subscribed . _ dar term 
memberships and g28 subscribed to Spe 
Phe Special 


term memberships do not expire until 


cial term memberships 


December 91, 1956. 

membership figure represents an 
increase over the number of member 
ships processed during 1954, but it is 
not as large an increase as had been 
hoped for by the Executive Secretary, 
Several widespread promotional cam 
paigns have been conducted by the Ex 
ecutive Office during the year, the re 
sults of which have been disappointing 
It is hoped that the new Executive 
Secretary will be successful in increasing 
the membership by considerable 
bers. 

Mouzon Law, Executive Secretary 


TREASURER’'S REPORT 
An income of $11,600.00 was budg 


eted for the fiscal year, December 1, 


1954, through November go, 1955. Act 


ual income for the fiscal year was $13,- 
807.57. Disbursements for 1955 were 
budgeted at $11,100.00. Actual disburse- 
ments for 1955 amounted to $11,339.43. 

For the past fiscal year the excess of 
receipts over disbursements amounted 
to $2,468.14. This increase, coupled 
with the cash balance of $6,142.46 as of 
December 1, 1954, resulted in a cash 
balance of $8,610.60 as of November go, 
1455, 

The following is a summary of the 
Financial Statement of the Association 
for the fiscal year ending November 0, 
1955. A complete copy of the Financial 
Statement as audited by George L. Bos 
well, Certified Public Accountant, may 


be obtained from the ‘Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
NOVEMBER 40, 1955 
Cash Receipt 
Memberships 


Regular Individual $ 4.49620 
Special Individual 857.65 
Regular Student 87 00 
Special Student 800 
Regular Family 16q.40 
Special Family 19.50 
Regular Sustaining 1,087.50 
Special Sustaining 60.00 
Regular Organizational 1,475.00 
Special Organizational 210.00 
Regular Library 1,275.20 
Special Library 

Total, Membership Receipts $ 9.699.495 
Sale of Publications 490.40 
Ads 1454.00 
Sundry 140.50 

Sub-Total 


CiC—Ways and Means Sub-Account 971.86 
CiTC—Annual Meeting Funds, Escrow  6qo.50 


Overpayments (See Disbursements) 42.06 


Total Cash Receipts $13,807.57 
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Cash Disbursements 


Educational Theatre Journal $ 4,644.83 
Directory 751.67 
Other Publications 400.00 
Postage 451.66 
Promotion 966.92 
Projects 158.98 
Office Expenses 541.40 
Office Salaries 2,619.83 
CTC—Net 479-06 
Convention 151.98 
Dues 75.00 
Travel 105.98 
Sundry 110.00 
Committee 


Sub-Total $10,756.71 


C1C—Ways and Means Sub-Account 261.26 
CTC—Annual Meeting Funds, Escrow 289.40 
Refunds of Overpayments $2.06 

Total Cash Disbursements $ii $39.43 


Summary of Cash 

November 40, 1955 

Cash in Bank $ 6,117.46 

Petty Cash 25.00 
[otal Cash Balance 

$ 6,142.46 


December 1, 1954 


Add 


Receipts During Fiscal Year, 1955 —$13,807.5 


lotal Cash Available $19,950 


Less 


Disbursements during Fiscal Year $11,990.43 


Cash in Bank $ 8,590.89 
Petty Cash 10.71 
Total Cash Balance 


November 40, 1955 $ 861060 


Summary of Various Funds 


American Fducational Theatre 
Association Fund $ 
CiC—Ways and Means Funds 710.60 
CTC—Annual Meeting Escrow Funds {01.10 
Total Balance $ 60 


Movuzon Law, Treasure) 
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AUDITING COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT 
Los Angeles, California 
December 30, 1956 


Father G. V. Hartke, President 
American Educational Theatre Assn. 


The undersigned, the Auditing Com 
mittee of AETA, under your appoint 
the books of the 
as presented by Mouzon 


ment has examined 
Association 
Law, retiring Executive Secretary. ‘The 
investigation covered both the account 
ing method employed and the accuracy 
of the financial statement submitted, 
We hereby certify approval of the meth 
ods employed and the accuracy of the 


We that the 


funds of association 


certily 
the 


statement. also 


records and 
have been properly prepared for trans 
fer to the incoming Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Kenneth Graham. 

The the 
been audited by George L 
tified Public 
The Committee 


Association have 
Boswell, 
Austin, 


books of 


Accountant of 


‘Texas has examined 
that report which is attached to and be 
comes a part of this report 


In concluding its responsibilities the 


Committee wishes to suggest special 
commendation for Mr. Mouzon Law, 
retiring Executive Secretary, for his care 
and efficiency in the handling of the 
affairs of the Association during the 
three years he has served in that ca 
pacity, 


Horace W. Rowsinson, Chairman 
WiLtiAM HALSTRAD 
Paut Kozrika 


MINUTES OF ‘THE BUSINESS 
MEETING 

Hotel Statler 

Los Angeles, California 


December 80, 1955 


The meeting was called to order by 
Hartke at 2:15 


President pM. It was 


. 


voted to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the 1954 Business Meet 
ing, and to approve them as distributed 
to the membership in the December, 
1954, of Educational Theatre 
Journal, 

The report on membership of the 
Executive Secretary was received and 
accepted (see above). The report of the 
‘Treasurer was received and accepted 
(see above). The report of the 1955 Au 
diting Committee was presented by 
Horace W. Robinson, Chairman (see 
above). The report was received and ac 


cepted, 


Monroe Lippman presented the fol 
lowing report of the 1956 Nominating 
Committee: 

“The 1956 Nominating Committee, consist 
ing of Lucy Barton Chairman), Fdward ¢ 
Cole, Monroe Lippman, and Thomas D Paw 
ley, serving with Horace Robinson and Mouzon 
Law, met in Fast Lansing, Michigan, on August 
40, 1954, to nominate officers for 1456 Ihe 
following slate was selected 

For President Frank M. Whiting 
University of Minnesota 

Jack Morrison 


University of California at Los Angeles 


For Vice-President 


For Advisory Council (1956-1958): 


John Dugan Catholic University 
Joel Rubin New York, N.Y 
Sister Mary Honora, OP St. Luke's 


(Plain, Wis.) High School 
James Hull Miller Centenary College 


Ihe Committee acting during the year se 
lected William Fb. Schlosser, Los Angeles (Cali 
fornia) State College, as a nominee for the Ad 
visory Council to serve during 1956 and 14957 
as a replacement for Jack Morrison, who has 
resigned from the Council in view of his nom 


ination for Vice President.” 


Since AE TA members had not exer- 
cised their right to add to the above 
slate by petition after the publication 
of this report, there was no contest. 
The report was unanimously adopted 

The Executive Secretary certified the 
following members for the 1g57 Nomi 


nating Committee: Richard G. Adams, 
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Chairman, University of California at 
Los Angeles; James Popovich, Univer- 
sity ol Georgia; William E. Schlosser, 
Los Angeles (California) State College; 
with Rev. G. V. Hartke, The Catholic 
University of America, ex officio, as re- 
tiring President; and Mouzon Law, Uni- 
versity of ‘Texas, ex officio, Executive 
Secretary. 

The Executive Secretary reported that 
the Advisory Council in its meeting, 
December 28, had approved a proposed 
addition to the Advisory Council of the 
Director of Divisions, and, namely, the 
Director of the Children’s Theatre Con 
ference. The Executive Secretary ad 
vised the membership present that im 
plementation of this Advisory Council 
action would require an amendment to 
the Constitution. He quoted the fol 
lowing portion of the Constitution per 
tinent to Constitutional amendment: 
“Proposed amendments to this consti 
tution shall be presented in writing to 
all members of the Association at least 
one month before the annual meeting 
and shall become effective when ap- 
proved by a majority vote of those in 
attendance at the annual Business 
Meeting.” It was voted, for this instance, 
to waive the Constitutional requirement 
that proposed amendments be presented 
in writing to the members at least one 
month before the Annual Meeting. It 
was then voted to amend Article VI, 
Section 1 of the Constitution by the 
addition of “(4) Director of Divisions.” 

Henry B. Williams, Chairman of the 
1955 Resolutions Committee, presented 
the following report of the Committee, 
which was approved by the members: 

Whereas in the death of Robert Emmett 
Sherwood the whole American Theatre has sus 
tained the loss of a great and creative spirit 
be it resolved that the American Educational 
[heatre Association record its tribute to this 
outstanding American dramatist whose plays 
have given us the wide perspective of life and 
history and the dignity of man 
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Robert 


and led us 


Fdmond 
critically in the 
that 
ARTA 


have lost a leader of surpassing distinction whose 


Whereas the late Jones 


taught, lectured 


ways of taste and beauty, be it resolved 


in his passing the American theatre and 


work was art in the finest sense and who 1s 
rightly called the “Father of American Stage 
Design 

Whereas the late Margo Jones was one of 
the pioneers in effecting the decentralization 
of the American Professional Theatre whose 
work was distinguished in many phases of 
theatre art, be it resolved that the AEITA 


record its sense of personal loss of a great and 


enthusiastic co-worker 


Whereas with the deaths of Charlotte Chor 
penning and Monte Meacham the ARTA and 
the Children’s Theatre throughout the United 
States have sustained a grievous loss, be it re 
solved that AE TA and CITC record their grati 


tude for their lives and work and its deep sor 


row at their passing 
Hartke is re 
ARITA, be it re 


pro 


Whereas the Reverend Gilbert 


tiring as President of the 


solved that the organization record its 


found gratitude for his leadership as a tireless 
initiator of and valuable 


imaginative projects 


and for his saving sense of humor which is 


coupled with sensibility and fitness 
Whereas Lillian 

as Administrative 

that ARTA 


whose 


Voorhees is 
Vice 
express its sincere appreciation to 
office 


dedication to. the 


now retiring 


President, be it resolved 


cne term of was marked by com 


plete and selfless work at 


hand and one whose only goal was perfection 


Whereas Mouzon Law is retiring as Executive 


Secretary, an office he has graced with percep 
tive diligence and the duties of which he has 
attacked with quiet dynamic efficiency and 
monumental patience, be it resolved that 


though this parting may bring him relief, the 
AETA 


regards it merely as 4 furlough, and 


while the organization accords him well deserved 
laurels, it serves warning that it is not done 
with him by any means 

Whereas Frank Whiting and James Klain 
have carried the organizational burdens of 
the present convention in an exemplary and 
gracious manner, and whereas the committee 
members who worked with them have deserved 
our sincere gratitude for their patience and 


fortitude in the face of the usual overwhelming 


details, be it resolved that we convey to them 


our sense of satisfaction at their accomplis! 
ments and our thanks 

Whereas the cooperation between the ARTA 
and the SAA has been guided by Lester 


Thonssen and Waldo Braden in the setting 
up of the Los Angeles Convention, and where 
a the reciprocal triendship between the two 
organizations has been continued under their 


wise and patient leadership, be it resolved that 
AE TA express to Di Braden, 
and through them to the SAA, its satisfaction 


Thonssen and Dr 


and appreciation of work well done 


Whereas Charlotte Motter, Julio Francescutti, 
Richard Adams and F. Cowles Strickland have 
contributed greatly to the convention by their 


work in setting up the divisional meetings and 
theatri 


hool, 


presenting the heart of our work, fine 


cal performances, the Secondary 


Juntor City Colleges, Children's Theatre and 
Opera divisions, be it resolved that this meet 
ing record its thanks and gratitude to these 
people tor their diligence and perseverance 


and for the excellent resultant outcome stem 
ming from thei labors 

Be it resolved that welcomes the 
ANITA ,o THEATRE PLAN and endorses it 
as a significant step in the creation of an 


National and to this end 


whole hearted support and assistance 


\mencan I heatre 
pledges it 
realization of this goal 


Catholic 


toward the 


Whereas the Theatre Conference has 


long been sensible for the confusion of its in 
itial letters with the Children’s Theatre Con 
ference and has taken the initative to remedy 


this by changing its organizational name to the 


National Catholic Theatre Conference, be it 
resolved that ARIA and Ce express their 
pleasure and gratitude for this most gracious 

Whereas the members of the Film Profession 
have in generous numbers contributed their 
time and thought to come to the Los Angeles 
Convention to deliberate with us and = share 
their experience and knowledge with us, there 


ARTA 


appreciation and gratification to all participants 


fore, be it resolved that the record its 


and to the Film industry as a whole for making 


these members available to us 


Jack Morison 
B 


Witttams, Chairman 


Resolution 


I he 


sented by Frank Whiting and approved 


following was pre 


by the members: 


Clara has served with 


ss and devotion in the 


Whereas Behringer 
strenuous 
Director of the AETA 
that all of 


to ¢ xpire 


comscientiousne 
md ditheult 


Service, be it 


position as 
Placement resolved 


ARTA 


sincere 


isin take this opportunit 


oul 


apprec tation 
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The following Resolution was pre 
sented by Paul Kovelka and approved 
by the members: 

Whereas Sara Spencer during her terms of 
office as Director and Assistant Director of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference developed the 
membership and program of the division to 
impressive proportions, be it resolved that the 
AETA commend her for her inspiring leader 
ship, her zeal and her many contributions to 


the American Theatre 


Delmar FE. Solem presented the fol 
lowing Resolution which had been in 
troduced by Leonard L.. Korf of Fuller 
ton Junior College and approved by 
members in attendance at the scheduled 
meeting of the Theatre Architecture 
Project. This Resolution was approved 
by the members in attendance at the 
Business Meeting 

Whereas an alarming trend has been mani 
fested among Secondary School building ad 
ministrators and planners to diminish or elim 
inate theatrical facilities in school building 
programs be it resolved that the President ap 
pom a committee to secure competent the 
atre arhitect-educators to investigate the ex 
tent to which theatres and auditoria are being 
excluded from school building operations; and 
to determine also the extent to which a proper 
drama and theatre program can survive under 
such conditions; and be it further resolved 
that the AEF TA render all possible assistance 
to any of its regional groups conducting similar 


investigations 


The following Resolution was pre 
sented by a specially appointed Com 
mittee consisting of Hubert Heftner, 
Chairman, Horace W. Robinson and 
Lee Mitchell, and was adopted by the 
members: 

Resolved: That the American Educational 
Theatre Association, representing the academi 
theatre on all of its levels from Children’s 
Theatre in elementary schools to colleges and 
university theatres in graduate schools, and 
representing each area and state in the na 
tion, assembled in annual meeting in Los 
Angeles, California, on December 40, 1955, 
heartily endorses Senate Bill 2614 and House of 
Representatives Bill 760g: “To establish a 
program of cultural interchange with foreign 
countries to meet the challenge of competitive 
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coexistence with communism, to establish a 
Federal advisory commission to advise the 
Federal Government on ways to encourage ar- 
tistic and cultural endeavor and appreciation, 
to provide awards of merit, and for other pur- 
poses,” and earnestly requests the Congress of 
the United States to support them. 


Following the presentation of this last 
Resolution, Reverend Hartke asked if 
there was any further business to bring 
before the members. There being no 
further business, Reverend Hartke in- 
vited the incoming officers to come for- 
ward. President Frank Whiting, Vice- 
President Jack Morrison, Administrative 
Vice-President Delmar E. Solem, and 
Executive Kenneth 
L.. Graham came to the rostrum. Rever- 
end Hartke officially turned the office 
of President over to Frank Whiting. Mr. 
Whiting and the other new officers then 
spoke briefly in acceptance of their new 
responsibilities. President Whiting ad- 
journed the meeting at 3:00 P.M. 


Mouzon Law, Executive Secretary 


NOTES FROM THE MEETINGS 
OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The appointment of Elsie Turner of 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
as Director of the Contact Placement 
Service was approved. It was recom- 
mended that the term of office for the 
Director of this Service be at least three 
years to coincide with the three-year 
term of the Executive Secretary. 

The appointment of John Walker to 
a second term as Managing Editor of 
the Fducational Theatre Journal for 
1g50 and 1957 Was approved 

John E. Dietrich was elected to the 
Executive Board for the term 1956-1957 
The 1956 Executive Board will consist 
of Frank M. Whiting, Jack Morrison, 
Delmar E. Solem, and Kenneth L. Gra- 
ham, ex officio; and Marjorie L. Dycke 
and John E. Dietrich elected members. 
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REPORTS, 1955 


The appointment of Joel E. Rubin 
to the Board of Research was approved. 


The Board of Research for 1956 will 
consist of George A. McCalmon, Chair 
man, John E. Dietrich and foel E. 
Rubin, 


Ihe appointment of Richard Moody 
to the Editorial Board was approved 
fhe Editorial Board for 1956 will con 
sist of Russell B. Chairman, 
Richard Moody, the President, and the 
Editor of ex officio. 


Ihe following appointments for 


Graves, 


cational Theatre Journal staff positions 
for 1956 were approved: James H. 
Clancy, Jonathan W. Curvin, and Rus 


sell B. Graves, Associate Editors: Wil 
liam Schlosser, High School Editon 
Samucl Selden, ‘Technician’s Editor; 
Geraldine B. Siks, Children’s Theatre 


Editor; William R. Reardon, Book Re 
view Editor; O. G. Brockett and Lenyth 
S. Brockett, News Editors. 

It was recommended to the Commit 
tee on \ppointments that an Editor for 
the Theatre 
succeed the present Editor be selected 
that he would 


Educational Journal to 


early in 1956 in order 
have the opportunity to work with the 
present Editor for a year before taking 
office. 

Ihe Nominating Committee’s recom 
mendation for the 1956 Committee on 
\ppointments was approved. The 1956 
Committee on Appointments will con 
Frank M. Whiting, President 
Delmar 


sist of 
Jack Morrison, Vice-President; 
E. Solem, Administrative Vice-President: 
Kenneth L. Graham, Secre 
Father G. V. Hartke, Presi 
Dina Rees Evans, Past 
Marjorie L. Dycke, Elected Member of 
the Executive Board; Hubert Heffner, 
Editor; Henury B. Williams, Member of 
‘Therese 


Executive 


tary; Past 


dent: President 


the Advisory Council; and 


Marie Cuny, Non-Council Member 


The following proposed changes in 
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the Operating Code of the Children’s 
Theatre Conference were approved. 
Add the Editor of the Newsletter and 
the Membership Secretary as ex officio 
members of the Governing Board. This 
add- 
The 


would change Article IV, A, 2 by 
ing: “‘e. Editor of the Newsletter. f 


Membership Secretary.” 


Add the Executive-Secretary of the 
\ssociation as a member of the Execu 
tive Committee of This would 
change Article IV, B by adding: “5. The 


Association.” 


the 


Executive-Secretary of the 

Delete as a duty of the Director 
job as Editorial Advisor on ET], since 
this position is now appointed by the 
This 
\, by omitting the present: 
Editorial 
I-ducational Theatre 
area of Children’s Theatre.” This would 
change the numbering of the successive 
“5. Appoint 


Fditor of would change 


Article V, 
Act as 


) on the 


the 


Advisor 


Journal in 


duties to read as follows 


committees: a. To further the work of 
Cic. Bb To 
will increase knowledge and skill in the 
of Children’s Act as 


counsel in setting up the Annual Meet 


undertake studies which 


area ‘Theatre. 6. 


ing and Workshop programs. 7. Preside 


at all CTC administrative sessions.” 


Restate the duties of the Secretary. 


This would change Article V, C, as fol 


lows: “1. Keep minutes of all adminis 
trative sessions of CTC and see that 
copies of these are distributed to all 
members of the Governing Board not 


later than two weeks alter each session. 
2. Maintain records of previous CTC 
activities. 4. Handle all official corres 
pondence.”’ 

Set up the office of Me mibership Secre 
Article V, by 
The Mem 


Maintain an 


tary. ‘This would change 
adding a new section D: “D 
bership Secretary shall: 1 
Official mailing list of CTC active mem 
bership. 2. Solicit new members. 4. Pre 


yare and distribute to the membership 
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a Directory of CIC Members each year. 
4- Handle membership registration at 
Annual Meetings.” 

Ihe above change would require the 
renumbering of the following sections 
in Article V. The present “D" (dealing 
with the duties of the Chairman of the 
Program Committee) would be changed 
to “BE.” The present “E” (dealing with 
the Governing Board duties) would be 
changed to “F.” 

Set up the number that shall consti 
tute a quorum for Governing Board 
mectings. This would change Article 
VII, ©, to read: “Meetings of the Gov 
cerning Board to transact necessary busi 
ness should be held at the time of the 
Annual Meeting, and at any other time 
designated by the Director. Any ten 
members (including ex officra members) 
shall constitute a quorum.” 

Bring the list of Special Committees 
“uptodate.” This would make the fol 
lowing changes in Article VIEL, B., Spe 
cial Committees, as follows: Remove ‘« 
Directory” and substitute “co, Ways and 
Means.” Remove “d. International Chil 
dren's Theatre” and “i. Royalty Inves 
tigation 

The following Resolution pertaining 
to AE TA financial policies with respect 
to Divisions, Projects and other offices 
within the Association was adopted 

“Any body of the Association shall 
funnel all of its” financial income 
through the office of the Executive Sec 
retary and all its expenditures shall be 
budgeted annually, subject to its own 
procedures and to Association policy 
Adjustments within the annual budget 
and Association policy may be approved 
by the Executive Board of the Associa 
ion upon request through regular pro 
cedures to the Executive Secretary.” 

It was voted to grant the Children’s 
Theatre Conference permission to de 
posit all surplus from an Annual Meet 
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ing to its Ways and Means account, 
provided the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference in turn agrees to assume the 
risk for any deficit resulting from an 
Annual Meeting. It was further voted 
that this policy would become effective 
in 1956, and would not be retroactive 
to past years. 

It was voted to include indication of 
members’ affiliation in the National 
Catholic Theatre Conference in the An 
nual Directory of Members by printing 
the initials NCTC after the names of 
those members so affiliated. 

It was voted to invite the National 
Association of Community ‘Theatres to 
afhliate with AETA. 

{t was voted to agree to meet in Con- 
vention with the Speech Association of 
America in Chicago, Illinois, 1958, 
and in Washington, D. C., in 1959. It 
was voted to change, if possible, the 
dates for the 1958 Convention to De- 
cember 28, 2g, and go. bt was voted to 
empower the ‘Time and Place Commit- 
tee to investigate the possibility of sum- 
mer Conventions for three years follow 
ing the 195g Convention. It was further 
voted to invite the Speech Association 
of America to meet with AE TA in these 
future summer meetings. 

lhe proposal to offer a free AETA 
membership to any teacher securing ten 
or more student memberships was ap 
proved. 

It was voted to discontinue the Army 
\E TA Cooperative Project. It was ree 
ommended that the President appoint 
a committee to investigate the advisa 
bility of reinstating this Project in the 
future. It was voted to discontinue the 
Theatre and Adult Education Project. 
It was recommended that the President 
appoint a committee to investigate the 
advisability of future reinstatement of 
this Project. It was recommended that 


the Administrative Vice-President at- 


a 
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tempt to reinstate the Library Project. 
It was voted to discontinue the Motion 
and ‘Television Project. It was 
the 


Picture 


recommended that President ap 
point a committee to study Mass Media 
Art 
reinstatement of the Motion Pic- 


Radio 


await the findings of this Mass Media 


as a heatrical It was recommend 
ed that 
and Projects 


ture, Lelevision, 


Committee. It was voted to reinstate 


the V. A. Hospitals Project. 

The following Project Chairmen for 
1g56 were approved 
\ids Daniel 
Krempel, Department of Speech, Uni 


Audio-Visual Project 


versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


John 
son, Texas A. & I., Kingsville, Texas. 


Bibliography Project: Albert E. 


College Curriculum Project: Burnett 
Hobgood, Department of Drama and 
Speech, Catawba College, Salisbury, 


North Carolina. 


Conferences Project: John Wray Young, 
Mar 


garet Place, Shreveport 49, Louisiana 


Shreveport Litthe ‘Theatre, 812 


Marion 
Street, 


Contests and Festivals Project 

Mitchell, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Graduate Project: William R. Reardon, 
Department of Speech and Drama, 
State 


June 140 Beacon 


University of lowa, Iowa City, 


lowa. 
Guidance 
Dorothy 


and Counseling Project 

Clifford, 86g Melville Ave 
nue, Palo Alto, California. 

International Liaison and TTL Project 
William  Brasmer, 
Theatre Arts, 
Granville, Ohio. 


Department of 


Denison University, 


Junior and City College Project: Julio 
Francescutti, Santa Rosa Junior Col 


lege, Santa Rosa, California. 


Manuscript Play Project: Samuel Selden, 
Carolina Playmakers, Box 351, Chap- 
el Hill, North Carolina 

Project: Strickland, 

Speech and Drama Department, Stan 


Opera Cowles 


ford University, Stanford, California. 


Production — Lists Project | heodore 
Hatlen, Santa Barbara College, San 


ta Barbara, California. 


Secondary Schools Wallace 
Smith, Lakewood High School, Lake 
Ohio 


Project: 


wood 


Dallas S. Wil 
and 


Stage Movement Project 


liams, Temple Building, 12th 


“R” Street, Lincoln &, Nebraska 


Lyle Hag 
New 
New 


Summer 


Iheatre Project: R 
an, University Theatre, Eastern 
Mexico 


Mexico. 


niversity, Portales 


Alvin R. 
College of 


Teacher ‘Training Project 


Kaiser, Eastern Oregon 


Education, La Grande, Oregon 


Wayne 
Nor 


Fechnical Development Project 


Bowman, 486g Texas Avenue, 


folk i4, Virginia. 


James H 
Shreve 


Theatre Architecture Project 
Miller, 


port, Louisiana, 


Centenary College, 
Paul 


Northrup Auditorium, University of 
Minne 


Pouring Project: Peterson, 240 
Minnesota, Minnneapolis 14, 


sola, 
\. Hospitals Project: Father G. V 


Hartke, O.P., The Catholic 
sity of America, Washington 17, D. ¢ 


niver 


Mouzon LAw, Executive Secretary 


Nolte 
of the 


\ copy of the complete minutes 


1955 Advisory Council Meeting 


may be obtained trom the Executive 


secretary 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


William R. Reardon, Editor 


RENOWN AT STRATFORD. By Ty- 
rone Guthrie, Robertson Davies, and 
Grant Macdonald. ‘Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin and Company, Ltd., 195%; pp 
127. $3.50. 


WICE HAVE THE ‘TRUMPETS 
SOUNDED. By Tyrone Guthrie, 
Robertson Davies, and Grant Mac- 
donald. ‘Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and 


Company, Ltd., 1954; pp. xiv +193. 
Ilhustrated, $4.50. 


These two books are intended as pet 
manent records of the 1954 and 1954 
Shakespearean festivals at Stratford, On 
tario. In the first of these, Tyrone Guth 
rie, the English director who was 
brought to Canada to stage the two 
plays produced in the summer of 195%, 
Richard and All's Well That Ends 
Well, contributes a whimsical and some 
what condescending account of — the 
financial and administrative difficulties 
which were encountered by the Cana 
dian organizers of the festival. ‘This is 
followed by a series of short sketches 
by Robertson Davies of the actors and 
their roles and of Dr. Guthrie, to whom 
he refers as the “greatest living director 
of Shakespeare.” “The two most notable 
aspects of the season seem to have been 
the presence of Alec Guinness in the 
starring role of Richard the 
presentation of All's Well in) modern 
costume. ‘The volume is concluded with 
brief descriptions of the costumes and 
of the tent with its stage and surround 
ing audience-seating area. Grant Mac- 


donald’s many color drawings are 


charmingly done and convey a sense of 


the personality of each actor in the par- 
ticular part. 

The college or community theatre di- 
rector who reads this bbook to learn 
something of the methods of Dr. Guth- 
rie will be disappointed at the absence 
of either production photographs or of 
a ground plan of the modified Eliza- 
bethan setting. The one sketch by Mac- 
donald of the coronation scene from 
Richard 111 fails to indicate clearly the 
levels and entrances in this setting. 

Twice Have the Trumpets Sounded, 
the second of these two volumes, is 
much more useful to the theatre worker 
and is something more than a_ hand. 
somely illustrated festival souvenir. It 
contains four extended essays by Davies 
and “A Long View of the Stratford Fes 
tival” by Dr. Guthrie in which he dis- 
cusses such problems as play selection, 
casting, the importation of guest stars, 
and voice training for Canadian actors. 

Perhaps the most interesting — of 
Davies’ essays is “Rehearsal, a Study in 
Rhythm,’ describing the way in which 
Dr. Guthrie improvises as the actors 
work, building up his production on 
the stage, and emphasizing rhythm and 
the relationship of the play to a musical 
composition, In his three other essays, 
Davies makes historical interpretations 
of the plays presentd in 1954 and com 
ments critically on the performances. 
Under Dr. Guthrie's direction, The 
Taming of the Shrew was given a North 
American background with costumes of 
the early twentieth century, and Petru- 
chio and Katharina were played as psy- 
chological studies in shyness. In Meas- 
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ure for Measure, directed by Cecil 
Clarke, apparently much emphasis was 
placed on the contrasts between the 
“low life” characters and the corrupt 
nobility. The the 


1954 festival was Oedipus Rex in which 


greatest success of 
James Mason was starred. An unusual 
feature of this production was the large 
masks and bulky costumes worn by both 
the actors and the chorus for the pur- 
pose of concealing their human person- 
alities and exaggerating the ritual ele- 
ments of the tragedy. The director plan 
ning a production of one of these plays 
remarks both illumi 


find Davies’ 


nating and provocative. This book also 


will 


lacks performance photographs but as 
in the previous volume, Macdonald's 
color portraits of the actors go beyond 
mere illustration 

WENDELL COLE, 


Stanford University 


TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUC. 
PION. By Carroll O'Meara. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1955; pp. X+361. $5.00. 

This book was written as a “guide 
for those planning a career in the pro- 
gram side of television as well as a refer- 
ence work for those already active in the 
field.”” It appears to have satisfied both 
Mr. O'Meara 


writes in an easy-to-understand fashion, 


objectives quite well 
and most of his information is based on 
actual experience as a producer-director 
for NBC-TV stations in New York and 
Hollywood. 

Fach production ingredient is treated 
separately. Chapters are devoted to sta- 
tion personnel, studio and control room 
set-ups, cameras and lenses, camera di- 
rection, special effects, titles, film, music, 
set design, lighting, and makeup. Space 
is also given to a discussion of various 
formats such as the extempore program, 
educational programs, drama, comedy, 
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and variety, and remote telecasts. On 
the personnel side, considerable atten- 
tion is paid to the role of the stage 
manager, announcer, and writer in the 
production of effective television pro 
grams. In addition, two chapters are 
devoted to a rather simplified explana 
tion of technical fundamentals and tele 
vision recording. Finally, the 
looks at the latest developments in the 
at censorship and editorial 


author 


industry, 
judgment and at the future of television 
as a communication medium. Follow 
ing the last chapter in the book there is 
a short but useful glossary of television 
production terms. 

This brief summary of content mate 
the 


Television Program Production. 


rial gives some idea of scope of 
Since 
nearly every major topic related to tel 
vision production is covered, intensive 
treatment of any one topic is limited, 
with the possible exceptions of the chap 
ters on “Operation and Control of TV 


“The 
Stage Manager,” and “Covering Sports.” 


Cameras,” “Camera Direction,” 
However, the author's intention appar 
ently is not to emphasize any one phase 
of production, but rather to give the 
reader an overall look at the many ele 
ments needed to produce a successful 


television program 


By virtue of his background, Mi 
O'Meara writes from the position of 
a producer-director in a large local sta 
tion and necessarily draws from studio 
procedures in that particular setup 
But he does point this out early in the 
book 


should not be deluded by the idea that 
are alike in staff, 


and consequently, — beginners 


all television stations 
facilities, and equipment. As an added 
was associated with 


note, this reviewer 


a station about one notch lower in size 
to KNBH (NBC-TV's station in Holls 
wood) and the similarity in operation 


between the two is rather striking 
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Of course the art of producing and 
directing good television programs can 
not be learned by reading a book on 
television production. It can only be 
acquired through years of air experi 
ence. Such things as timing, sense of 
showmanship, picture composition, and 
fecling tor shot continuity come only 
after long hours of practical application, 
But a book such as Television Program 
Production can certainly aid in supple 
menting that training period, This is a 
good reference text for a basic produc 
tion course (especially non-dramatic 


production.) 


Ihe real value of the book, as seen by 
this reviewer, is that it gives an honest, 
straightlorward look at the techniques 
and studio practices of the large local 
station. Lhe author frankly states what 
he believes to be good and bad pro 
gramming methods and everything he 
says is apparently backed with his own 
experience and the advice of known ex 
perts in the industry, Lhe material is 
practical and timely. Every student 
of television production will) find it 


helpful. 


The last comment is not a direct criti 
cism of this book, but a criticism of all 
books dealing with television produc 
tion and direction. ‘They all seem to 
center on techniques and methods. No 
director of any stature in the business 
has yet to write down his theory and 
philosophy of television directing \s 
pining producer-directors are anxious to 
know how ideas are created, fostered, 
and blended into finished productions; 
how directing “systems” are formulated 
and how they operate; how individual 
directors organize the creative talents of 
performers, designers, lighting directors 
and technicians. Perhaps the frantic de 
mands of the television medium = are 


making it impossible for these men to 


disseminate this information, Perhaps 
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the constant changes in the industry 
make them reluctant to state views that 
may become obsolete in a year. What- 
ever the reason, it cannot be more im- 
portant than the need for literature 
on the subject. 
James EF. Lyncu, 
State Uniwersity of lowa 


THE TRAGEDIES OF GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. By Ennis Rees. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1954; pp. 224. $4.50. 

\s a poet, George Chapman has long 
been highly regarded; as a dramatist, 
his reputation has had its ups and 
downs. His contemporaries, Webster 
and Jonson, thought much of him as a 
playwright. Yet that great critic, John 
Dryden, found Chapman's much-ad 
mired Bussy D’Ambois “a hideous min 
gle of false poetry and true nonsense” 
in which there appeared “dwarfish 
thought, dressed up in gigantic words.” 

In Ennis Rees, George Chapman has 
found a champion who would enlighten 
not only Chapman's detractors but also 
those who have admired him for the 
wrong reasons. Mr. Rees undertakes 
this task not with counter-evaluations of 
style and dramatic power, but with a 
reminder of the ethical purpose which 
lay behind the playwright’s works. 

Much of the past critical estimate of 
Chapman's work has gone astray, in 
Rees’ view, because it has failed to take 
as a starting point Chapman's own dec- 
laration that “material instruction, ele- 
gant and sententious excitation to vit 
tue, and deflection from her contrary 
are the soul, limbs and limits of an au- 
thentical tragedy.” Faced with glaring 
moral imconsistencies among the figures 
Chapman selected for his heroes, critics 
have tended to see in Chapman a minor 
Marlowe, a writer who advocated a bold 


and glorious individualism, nonetheless 


: 
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magnificent for all its lawless selt-ex 
pression. Had the critics realized, how- 
ever, that operative in the tragedies was 
the same ethical philosophy so repeated 
ly expressed in his poems and transla 
Mr. 


Rees, never have fallen into so serious a 


tions, they would, according to 


misinter pretation. 


In his first chapter, Mr. Rees with 


careful documentation shows us that 
Chapman's most deeply held convictions 
terms of the Chris 


were cone eived in 


tian-humanistic values of learning, self 
discipline, humility and love. The re 
maining five chapters demonstrate that 
these values pervade not only the non 
dramatic work but each of the tragedies 
as well. Once this is understood, it is 
impossible to take certain of Chapman's 
heroes at face value, as examples of con 


Ihe 
heroes of Bussy D'’Ambois and Charles, 


duct presented for our admiration 
Duke of Byron, neglecttul of justice, 


lacking in learning self-control, 
demonstrate not the fierce splendor ot 
man’s unchecked spirit, but rather the 
ruin and waste of the life without vir 
tue. And the same didactic intent is at 
work in the tragedies of Cato, Chabot, 
and Clermont, virtuous heroes who suc 
cumb in a world dominated by unprin 
cipled and brutish men 

Mr. Rees’ 


to see George Chapman as a more con 


work certainly enables us 
sistent moralist in the Christian-human 


ist tradition than has heretofore been 


realized, That this entitles Chapman to 
higher regard as a dramatist still re 
mains doubtful 

Harotw V. Govurn, 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


THE ART OF THE PLAY. By Alan 
Downer, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1955; pp. Xi+45!. $6.00 


Some day Alan Downer will give us a 


full-length book on theatre analysis and 


will be a 
\cad- 
| know of no man of the con- 


When 
time for rejoicing in and out of 


esthetics. he does, it 
eme, tor 
temporary theatre who writes of it with 
the 


such insight as this one does. For 


persent he has chosen (or been per- 
suaded) to compile an anthology of nine 
plays; but sandwiched among the Shake 
speare, the Moliére and the Ibsen lies 
the promise. And if the anthology it 
sell is not desperately needed, one set 
tles happily for the promise 

Downer appears to have chosen the 
plays to illuminate what he wants to 
and the choiwe ts 
Doc- 
toc Faustus, Antony and Cleopatra, Tar- 
tuffe, The Sea Gull, The Emperor Jones, 
The Sheep Well, Oedipus Rex. Occa 


sionally, as in his analysis of Ghosts, he 


say about the drama 


good: Ghosts, Prometheus Bound 


drives relentlessly at the play, forcing 


out for examination its symbolic pat 
tern and the complex of theatrical in 
gredients that compose its ethical struc 
with 


ture. More often, he deals directly 


drama as a phenomenon of tradition 
and change. He scrutinizes Composition 
al methods and delineates forms, and by 
searching out values and meanings, he 
at once exposes the dramatist as a very 
conscious worker and opens the door to 
very 

going 


method, vet somehow he always keeps 


conscious playreading and play 
He is no slave of the historical 


esthetic evaluation historic context 
In a volume devoted principally to the 
texts of plays, he finds ample space for 
critical exposition of the Poetics and for 
discussion of Language of 


Realistic 


Focussed Structure, Expressionism, Dra 


a leisurely 
Action, Symbolism in Drama, 
matic Metaphor, etal 

In reading The Art of the Play, | am 


struck once again by the way Alan 
Downer writes as much as I am by what 
he has to say. He has the fine old 


fashioned knack of writing wisely and 
clearly without creating his own special 


i 
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vocabulary. He never chases after humor 
or twists for a flashy style; his subtle 
sardonic wit is reserved only for ma- 
terial deserving it. He is soundly ac 
ademic without being coterie; you don't 
have to “understand” a critical position 
before understanding The Art of the 
Play. 

Downer clarifies without relying on 
the obnoxious practice of reaching for 
associations, allusions, and analogies 
that may lie outside the knowledge of 
both student and teacher. And most 
important—he writes not from a partial 
perspective (his book is as far a cry 
from “‘literary criticism’ as we could 
wish) but from a full absorption in all 
areas of the theatre complex. Here is 
a sample, 

Theorizing can lead to illumination, but it 
ought to be the result of illumination, too. 
The critic must have looked long and cooly 
at the work before him, must be more familiar 
with it than with his own mind, before he will 
be able to produce a light that will shine an 
adequate distance «1 a confusing world of 
critial opinion, When Samuel Butler de 
fined life as the art of drawing sufficient con 
clusions from insufficient evidence, he was 
also making the distinction between life and 
art. In drama the evidence is never insufficient; 
it is all there and it is the function of the 


critic to discover and appraise it. 


If you don't need the nine plays, 
figure them as a gift from Henry Holt. 
Lhe rest of the volume is worth its 
price 

Fowin Burr Perret, 
Amherst College 


THE ABC's OF PLAY PRODUCING. 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE NON 
PROFESSIONAL. By Howard Bailey. 
New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1955; pp. Xi+276. $3.50. 

Poo often books on nonprofessional 
play production are evidently written by 
those who have never produced a play 
nonprofessionally or have always done 
so under the most ideal conditions. It 
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is refreshing to have a book as practical 
as Mr. Bailey's The ABC's of Play Pro- 
ducing since it is obvious in his writing 
that he has worked under normal cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Bailey's book is divided into two 
parts. The first part deals excellently 
with play preparation—play selection, 
casting, rehearsing, choice and use of 
technical personnel—and includes at the 
end an analysis of what happens while 
running the show. The second part is 
shorter and deals briefly with the spe 
cial types of production—including ‘‘ad- 
vice’’on them which the author realizes 
may, or may not, be used, thus giving 
more evidence that Mr, Bailey is a prac- 
tical writer and producer. 

On occasions even educational theatre 
directors and producers may need to 
justify and even defend their place in 
the school and college curriculum, It is 
increasingly important that the young 
teacher, especially, know how to do this 
intelligently. Mr. Bailey’s book helps in 
this connection with a chapter on ob- 
jectives in amateur dramatics. 

One of the most valuable features of 
ABC's is the appendix which includes 
a relatively good list of plays for amateur 
production with those particularly ap 
propriate for high schools, colleges, com- 
munity theatres, and religious groups 
designated as such, 

This reviewer is sorry that Bailey's 
hook does not contain the same practical 
approach to stagecraft, stage lighting, 
and stage costumes as it does to the 
other elements of play production. One 
book cannot cover everything, of course, 
but the absence of chapters on technica! 
production under really ‘normal’ ci 
cumstances makes the book less usable 
as a sole text in a play production class. 
Fven with this one understandable lim- 
itation, however, The ABC's of Play Pro- 
ducing is not just another book on how 
to put on a play. It is new, practical, 
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interesting, and clearly written. It would 
serve well as a text in many play produc- 
tion and directing classes, and should be 
library. We 


should resist the temptation for develop- 


in the play producer's 
ing an attitude toward books on play 
production similar to the fellow who, 
when asked if he would like to earn a 


dollar, replied, “No, I already have 


Joun W. Paut, 
Phoenix College 
THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY. DHE 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE BRITISH DRAMA 
LEAGUE. London: Faber and Faber, 
Limited, and New York: Theatre Arts 
Books, 1950; pp. xvit8qo. $7.00. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
PLAYER'S LIBRARY. London: Fa 
ber and Faber, Limited, and New 


York: Theatre Arts Books, 1951; pp 
gpd. $2.50. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
PLAYER’S LIBRARY. London: Fa 
ber and Faber, Limited, and New 


York: Theatre Arts Books, 1954; pp. 


201. $5.00, 


The British Drama League has rea 
son to be chesty regarding its Library, 
the largest 


undoubtedly and perhaps 


most widely used—specialized collection 
of books on drama and the theatre in 
the United Kingdom. In a basic cata 
logue and two supplements most of the 
Library's abundance of approximately 
thousand volumes—as of 
1953—rates 
Other 


promised at two-year intervals. 


seventy-five 
October, bibliographical 
recognition, supplements are 

Concisely annotated, the cataloguing 
consists of two major divisions: plays, 
both individually and in sets, which are 
compiled according to author and _ in- 
dexed according to title; books on the 


theatre, which are classified as to subject 


77 


and indexed as to author. Catholicity in 
taste renders this project of the League 
uncommonly serviceable tor scholarly 
investigators, critics, librarians, and prac: 
titioners in all branches of theatre. 
Grorce McCatmMon, 


Cornell University 


FOREIGN THEATRICAL COMPAN 
IES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN ‘THE 
i7th AND 18th CENTURIES. By Sy 
bil Rosenfeld. The Society 
for Theatrical Research, 1955; pp. vi 


London: 


42. Available to Members of the So 

ciety only. 

This valuable chronological listing of 
the foreign companies and artists ap 
pearing on the British stage from 1629 
to 1777 is divided into three main. sec 
follows: I. 
i7th Century; I. Dramatic Companies 
in the 18th Century; IT. Operatic and 


tions, as Companies in the 


Singing Companies in the i&th Century 


It includes a brief “Foreword” and a 
useful section of “Notes.” While the in 
formation here compiled is for the most 
part not unknown to students of English 
theatrical history, this chronological ar 
rangement and publication by an out 
standing authority on the subject makes 
readily and con 


it for the first time 


veniently accessible. The statements ol 


the information for the various years 
and visiting companies is in admirably 
concise form, By the publication of this 
pamphlet the Society for Theatrical Re 
search has once again, as often in the 
past, earned the gratitude of scholars 
and research workers interested in the 


atre and drama 


Hoserr Hrvenre, 


Indiana Universit 


\ Search 


America. By 


GRASSROOTS THEATRE: 
Arts in 
Madison: 


for Regional 
Robert Gard. 
of Wisconsin 


U niversits 
Press, 1955; pp. xiii 
2643. $4.00. 


Mr. Gard says that his impressions of 


the State of Wisconsin are “selective, 
emotional, intuitive, and, in any real 
sense, non-historical.”” His autobiograph- 
ial account of his work in the sponsor- 
ing of grassroots art and culture in New 
York, Alberta, and Wisconsin is like 
wise non-historical, though chronologi 
cal. The reader gains only impressions 
rather than a clear story. Mr. Gard’s 
dealings have been in a singularly neb- 
ulous sort of work. The man himself 
has widely ranging interests which he 
has followed with dedication in an al 
most frantically busy life. He tells all 


with engaging modesty 


\ part of one chapter ol Grassroots 
Theatre appeared in the September 
ig55 issue of Theatre Arts. Somehow 
that portion of the book is the most 
satislactory part. This is probably so 
since in that portion Mr. Gard is able 
to take a more objective view of the 
work of his mentor, A. M. Drummond 
of Cornell, than he is able to take of his 
own work, and his modesty need not 
obstruct his enthusiasm. He is able to 
assess the work of Professor Drummond 
and to draw a vivid) picture ol an 
individual 

When the author deals with himself 
and his own work, he is not specify 
enough about either. His extensive 
work in fostering regional expression 
has had three goals: sellexpression for 
all, fine talents discovered and fine 
works produced, and artistic interpreta 
tion of a region. It is clear that he has 
done much to promote not merely re 
gional theatre, but regional playwriting, 
regional literature, and regional art. In 
the more recent part of his career, this 
has been through the various extension 
services of the University of Wisconsin 
He says, “I have had this dream of a 
native literature growing from a deep 
sensitivity to things, to places...” But 


just how such promotion is brought 
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about is 4 process not easy to explain. 
He regrets his lack of the promotional 
ability of Alfred Arvold of North Da- 
kota, or the missionary zeal of Frederick 
Henry Kock of North Carolina. Un- 
doubtedly, in the pursuit of his aims, he 
has employed more promotional and 
missionary ability than he admits, for 
the Wisconsin Idea Theatre is far from 
unknown. 

Yet, this book cannot do much to 
stimulate other grassroots theatres, fot 
its length seems inordinate, its vague- 
ness is exasperating, and Mr. Gard, in 
this instance, seems not to have given 
to his selective, emotional, and intuitive 
urges any of the concreteness and ordet 
also demanded of a book. 

Ropert E. KENDALL, 

New Haven State Teachers College 


FREDERICK HENRY KOCH: PIO 
NEER PLAYMAKER. By Samuel 
Selden and Mary ‘Tom Sphangos 
Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Library, 1954; pp. vill+92 
Cloth, $3.00; paper, $1.50. 


Samuel Selden has compiled a thor 
oughly enjoyable litthe book of memor 
abilia in tribute to his predecessor as 
chairman of the drama department at 
the University of North Carolina. ‘There 
is a brief biography by Mr. Selden and 
Mary Lom Sphangos, a chapter of 
notes on “Folk Playmaking” by Profes 
sor Koch himself, and a long section of 
“reminiscences and appraisals” by now 
prominent former students which com 
pletes the evaluation of a great teacher 
\n intriguing story of a revered theatre 
worker is told with simplicity and 
affection. 

This venture was thoroughly worth 
while. Perhaps it is even more interest 
ing for those of us who did not know 
Frederick Henry Koch personally, than 
it is tor those former associates to whom 


ah 

4. 

4 
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it seems addressed, In its pages we learn 
indirectly of the shortcomings of Koch, 
as well as directly of his considerable, 
though imponderable, gifts. He seems 
show-off who affected 


to have been a 


non-conformist clothing, who — rode 
through towns on the roof of his tour 
ing company's scenery trailer, and who 
“enjoyed most of all... acting the role 
of master of ceremonies on the night 
the plays were produced .. . with light 


Prott 


seems he 


banter between and the audi 


ence....’ It was neither a 
nor a thoroughly trained the 


Yet, Samuel Selden makes 


scholar 


atre worke! 


it clear that he had vision, and the 
ability to stir others to work for that 
vision lo undergraduate classes” in 


play-writing, “‘where first discoveries 
and beginning experiments were more 
important than finished products,” he 
was a stimulus of the first order. George 
V. Denny, Jr., 


that he preters to think of Koch as “a 


says in his reminiscence, 


personality inspired by a great dream 
that carried him through life arousing 
the creative impulses of others.” 

The physical format of the book indi 
cates that the publishers expected only 
Surely 


tent deserves better treatment and wider 


a very limited interest the con 
reading. 


Roser’ FE. Kenpatt 


New Haven State Teachers College 

HEDDA GABLER. By Henrik Ibsen 
With a Preface and a New ‘Transla 
tion by Eva Le Gallienne. New York 
New York University Press, 1955 
pp. 202, $2.50 

IHE MASTER BUILDER. By Henrik 
Ibsen. A ‘Translation by Eva Le Gal 
lienne with a Prefatory Study. New 
York 


New York University Press 
1955; pp. 222 $2.50 


In her prelatory studies —each 


to these two 


than sixty pages in length 
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plays, Miss Le Gallienne renders a serv- 
ice to directors and actors which is com- 
parable to Granville Barker's Prefaces to 
Shakespeare and Stanislavsky's studies 
of Othello and The Sea Gull. 

She has made a penetrating analysis 
of characters. One would expect this of 
her discussion of Hedda and of Hilda, 
since she has played these roles with 
keen perception and with an artistry 
that presupposes a thorough study. In 
giving clear revelations of all the char 
acters in the plays and in relating char 
acters to one another and to the action, 


however, she has virtually enacted the 


plays; and an exciting enactment it ts. 
In the preface to The Master Builder, 
Kaia'’s difheutt 


sound 


her penetrations into 


scenes explain with reasoning 
Kaia’s hysterical devotion to Solness, an 
accomplishment which few actresses are 
able to achieve in the playing. Her anal 


Hedda 


Scandinavian 


ysis of Thea, in Gabler, as a 


‘thoroughly wornan out 


of the old sagas, gives a new dimension 


to this role. Here are only two exam 


ples of her many astute and imaginative 
observations on Ibsen's characters that 
may indicate how valuable these pret 
aces will be to actors and directors ol 
the plays. 


Muss Le 


the two plays have improved the Archer 


Gallienne’s translations of 


She has rendered the texts in 
‘The 


archat 


Versions 


contemporary rhythms. dialogue 


flows, uncluttered with idiom, 
and will be easily speakable 


University of Michigan 


SHAKESPEARE. By 
Editor New York: 
Books, 1954; pp. 264 


OF 
C,arrett, 
Arts 


PALKING 
John 
I heatre 


00 


I his 


lected 


essays has been 
the 


be- 


series Of twelve 


read before 


Stratlord 


from papers 


Shake peare Institute of 


The Institute is 
teachers whose 
Shakes 
editor 


tween 1948 and 1953. 
a “refresher course for 
responsibility is to introduce 
peare to young people.” The 
points out that the topics were selected 
for publication without any attempt at 
continuity but rather on the basis of 
interest and of discussion. ‘The subjects, 
indicated in parentheses, may readily be 
assembled under five headings: produc 
tion (movies and acting), audience 
(Shakespeare's audience and society, and 
foreign audiences today), playwriting 
(the poet, the writer, and psychologist), 
sources and editing (Plutarch, chroni 


cle plays, and the modern editor), 


and the classroom teacher (introduc 
tion), We might wish for the inclu 
sion ol other topics, such as produc- 
tion in’ Shakespeare's playhouse and 


former, 


I he 


however, was deliberately omitted from 


something on directing 


the essay on the dramatist, but the di 
rector will find fruitful suggestions in 
talks 


Cssays are 


most of the 


authoritative and 


‘These 


without being pedantic 


provocative 
They are delightfully 
notes, tree 
from the urge to prove something. They 


free from foot 


from compulsion, and free 


are written with an effective simplicity. 
As space will not permit. discussion 
of particular talks or of the impressive 


roster of speakers, selected ideas might 
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serve tO sum up basic tenets in the 
essays. Selected at random and without 
attempt at completeness these thoughts 
will catch the attention of the reader. 


Shakespeare's text should be treated 
as a play in a theatre. The playwright's 
business is to communicate an experi- 
ence to an audience. ‘The actor should 
bring the plays theatrically to life. Each 
child, then, 
of Shakespeare however bad it may be, 
and then he should be guided to formu 
Shakespeare can be 


should see a performance 


late criticism. 
staged and filmed well or badly, for 
there is no formula. Shakespeare's au 
dience liked what he gave them, and 
he should be kept popular and played 
at popular prices. Poetry is what hap 
pened to Shape speare from “Venus and 
Adonis” to The Tempest. Shakespear: 
broke with classical canons, and in vio 
lating the rules, discovered the essence 
ol Greck 


then, was the result of the influence of 


tragedy. Elizabethan drama, 
the Renaissance which was grafted onto 
native The Greeks 
Shakespeare make their characters act 


in ways which psychologists can explain 


traditions. and 


today in terms of the unconscious. For 
a good Shakespearean text, the modern 


editor should select a proper early text. 


Joun H. McDowetrt, 
The Ohio State Universit 
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O. G. Brockett and Lenyth S. Brockett, Editors 


end items 


All ALTA members are invited to 


to the News Fditors, Stetson University, De 
Land, Florida Deadlines are January 
March 145, August 1 and October s« 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 

The Department or State has an- 
nounced the appointment of an ALTA 
member, Michael V. Karnis, as Cultural 
Attaché of the United States Embassy 
in Quito, Ecuador. He will be in charge 
of the exchange of persons program and 
will supervise the educational and broad 
cultural activities carried on between the 
governments of Ecuador and the United 
States. 
The 
offering 
July and August, 1956, at Stratford- 
The subject of the session 


University oF BIRMINGHAM is 


a six-weeks summer session in 


upon-Avon. 
will be Shakespearean and Elizabethan 
drama, and attendance at the produc- 
tions of Stratford Festival plays is in- 
cluded the Allardyce 
Nicoll is president of the school. Full 


information about this and other British 


curriculum 


universities’ summer sessions may be ob- 
tained from the Institute of Internation- 
al Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 


York 21, N. Y. 
The 


a community theatre, has established a 


Repertory THeater, 


Professional Wing in an attempt to 
bridge the gap between the community 
and professional theatres. Students are 
given the opportunity to work with pro 
personnel 


fessional theatre 


newly expanded program 


under the 


CONFERENCES 

At the eighth annual Sournwest THe- 
ATRE CONFERENCE meeting in Dallas in 
November, one of the highlights was a 
novel arrangement of panel discussions 
John Wray 
Young which permitted delegates to par- 
of activities, 


organized by Chairman 


ticipate in a wide range 


lopics of group discussions included 
playwriting, under the chairmanship of 
McKinney of Baylor 
under the chairman- 


Karp of the Austin 


community theatre, 


Gene University; 
hildren’s theatre 

ship of June L. 

Children’s Theatre; 
under the chairmanship of Kathryn Ken 
nedy O'Connor of the Albuquerque Little 
Theatre; and secondary school theatre 
under the chairmanship of Olive Kite of 
Byrd High School. A featured speaker 
was Willard Swire of ANTA. Plays pro- 


the included 


prese nted by 


confe rence 


the 


duced during 
Some } ody, 
Jones Theatre °55, Shakespeare in Har- 


Margo 


lem, produced by the Roundup Theatre, 
The Bleecker Street, by 


Texas Christian University. 


and Samt of 


The Centrat States Assocta- 
rion will hold its annual convention at 
the Hotel Sherman in ¢ hic ago on April 
6-7, 1956. Charles Balcer, president of 
the organization, has planned a program 


of sectional meetings in a wide range of 


fields. Meetings in the field of theatre 
arts, sponsored by Ah LA, are under 
the chairmanship of Arthur H. Ballet 


and will include a discussion of sub 
sidization in educational theatre, a dem 
onstration in children’s theatre, a meet 
ing on newest developments in the phy 


sical plant of the high school theatre, a 


reading hour, and four radio and tele- 
vision programs. 


Tue New Enciann Con- 
FERENCE held its fourth annual con- 
vention at Boston University in January. 
Representatives from six northeastern 
states participated in the program, 
which included lectures, demonstrations, 
panel! discussions, exhibits, and the pres- 
entation of plays at Boston University 


[heater and Tufts Arena Theater. 


The Sprecn Association 
held its annual conference at Gainesville 
in October. One of the features of the 
program was a symposium, “School and 
Community Theatre Serving the Com- 
munity,” under the chairmanship. of 
Roberta) Muchanan_ of St Petersburg 
College The University of 
Florida Players presented The Beautiful 
People tor the delegates 


At Fresno Stare CoLLece con- 
ference on educational televison was 
held in November under the joint spon- 
sorship of Fresno State College and the 
Central California section of — the 
Western Speech Association The pro- 
gram was under the direction of bkdwin 


Lombard 


The Association 
held its twenty-fifth annual convention 
at Normal, Ilinors, in November Among 
the papers presented was a report on 

” 


“British Theatre, 1955 by Charles 
Shattuck. 


The Ipano Association held 
its annual meeting at the University of 
Idaho in October. The university theatre 
presented My Sister Edeen for the 
delegates. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Ar Princeron University a series of 
lectures and exhibits under the general 
heading, “Fifty Years of American 
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Drama, 1900-1950,” designed to extend 
over a six months’ period, is currently 
being presented. Lecturers include 
Francis Fergusson, Walter Kerr, Harold 
Clurman, Jo Mielziner, F. Curtis Can- 
held, Norris Houghton, and Henry 
Hewes. The exhibits are extensive and 
feature the manuscripts of Eugene 
O'Neill’s plays. The series, which is an 
attempt to assess significant artistic ef- 
forts in the theatre in this century, has 
been planned by Alan S$. Downer. 


At the Universiry or Wisconsin 
kric Salmon, English specialist in com- 
munity theatre, is serving 4S a Visiting 
professor on the staff of the Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre. During his stay he will 
conduct workshops throughout the state 
and will work with six little theatre 
groups. He also. will write a_ report 
comparing the American community 
theatre with a similar institution in 


england. 


\t PENNSYLVANIA University 
a School of Fine and Applied Arts has 
been founded. As part of the new school 
a Department of Theatre Arts has been 
created to replace the drama program 
previously operated as part of the Eng- 
lish Department. Walter H. Walters has 
been named head of the new department 
and promoted to the rank of associate 


professor. 


has announced 
plans to publish The Carleton Drama 
Review, “a journal devoted solely to the 
publication of articles on dramatic 
criticism,” three times yearly. Sub- 
scriptions and manuscripts should be 
sent to the Editor, Carleton Drama 
Review, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn 


Quio Stare University is offering for 
the second year a series of short plays 
dealing with problems in human be- 
havior under the title “Family Plays.” 


NEWS 


The programs, which are made available 


to community groups throughout th: 
state, are financed through a grant of 
funds from the National Mental Health 
Act. 

At Yate Universiry the 


Morris Agency of New York 


tablished a $1,000 fellowship in play- 


William 


has cs- 


writing to stimulate the development of 
Steffenson, Ir a 
former Rhodes scholar, is first recipient 


new talent. James J. 


of the award. 

The September, 1955, issue of Civ 
War History, a new quarterly journal 
published at the State University of 
Iowa, is devoted to articles on the the- 


William Reardon 


editor of the issue. 


atre. served as guest 


ENcyCLoPEDIA BriTANNIca Fitms has 
a new 16mm sound film entitled William 
Shakespeare. The film, made at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, deals with Shakespeare's 
life. It runs for twenty-five minutes and 
black white or in 


is available in and 


color. 
Fresno Srave is celebrating 
its twenty-first theatre season with the 


opening of a new arena theatre and the 


inauguration of children’s theatre 
program. 

Tue Wacon THeatre, an 
Equity company theatre, has begun 
operation in Rockton, Illinois. The 
newly completed theatre, which seats 
412, launched its first twenty-week 
season in January under the manage- 


ment of kdgar Kloten. 


At Turrs Universiry Saturday morn- 
ing classes in Creative Dramatics are 
being offered-by kdith Owen Steinberg 
Two cight-weeks courses are offered in 
seven to and ten to 


age groups nine 


fourteen. 
PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 
The Universiry or ILLInots announces 
Only full- 


its fourth play competition 


length, non-musical, unproduced scripts 
will be considered. The deadline is June 
1, 1956. Address to the New 
Play Committee, Room C, Lincoln Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


inquiries 


The Rocky Mountain THeatre Con- 
FERENCE 18 sponsoring a one-act play 
contest for high school students in the 
states of Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Wyoming. The deadline is May 15, 1956. 
For information write A. Wilber Stevens, 


Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 


and 


For other current playwriting contests, 


consult the December, 1955, issue of 


NEW PLAYS 
Ar Cornette UNiversiry a new trans- 
lation of Sophocles’ kitecrra by H. D. F. 
Kitto will be March by 


George MeCalmon. 


directed in 


InstiruTe or Tecn- 
NOLOGY a dramatization by Arthur Wil- 
Andre Gide’s Les Caves du 
Vatican under the ttle of Lafcadio was 
December and January 


Allen Fletcher. 


At CARNEGH 
murt of 


presented in 


under the direction of 


At Yau 


translation of Diego Fabbri’s The Un- 


Universiry Lamont Moore's 
expected Truth was given its premiére 
direction of F. C. Canfield in 
December. In April Canfield will direct 
A True and Special Friend, a new play 
by Wilham Snyder. 


‘| he 
Aladdin, a musical extravaganza, as its 
Christmas offering. Richard Morelli is 
the author, and John Colman composed 


under the 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE presented 


the music. 


At The Other Side 
Franklin Leonard was 
The 


production Was directed by b. M. Hob- 


o} the Fi nce by 


given its premiere in’ February. 


good, with the author advising. 


The kimira Children’s 


atre is touring The Butterfly that 
Blushed, a new play with music by Fay 
and Joe Golden. 


At Everyman’s Tuearre, New York, 
a new translation by Ida L. Ehrlich of 
Augier and Sandeau’s Le Gendre de M. 
Powrier under the utle of The Son-in-Lau 
of Mr. Pear was presented in February. 

The December issue of Wisconsin 
Srace features an original one-act play, 
Ninety and Nine, by Anne Dunst. 


The Harirax  Herarp-Curonicrs 
Tropny for the best writing for the the- 
atre by a Nova Scotian during 1955 was 
awarded to J. k. Keyston for this three- 
act play, So Much for Science. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Dr. J. Kk. Keys- 
ton, Rockingham, Nova Scotia 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Purour University offers a number ot 
graduate assistantships and fellowships 
in speech and theatre for 1956-57. Ap- 
plication should be made to Alan H 
Monroe, Department of Speech, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


At Connerericur limited 
number of stage apprenticeships for male 
dancers with some stagecraft experience 
are available at the 1956 School of the 
Dance. Applications should be addressed 
prior to April 15 to School of the Dance, 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn 


The University or Ipano is offering 
three s¢ holarships for actors for the sum- 
mer session, 1956 Correspondenc: 
should be addressed to Jean Collette, 
Department of Dramatics, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


PERSONAL NOTES 
At the Universiry or Barn- 


ard Hewitt has been granted a sabbatical 
leave, during which he is conducting 
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research on materials available for 
studies in American theatre, including 
collections in private hands. J. Wesley 
Swanson has been promoted to professor, 
and Joseph W. Scott to associate pro- 


fessor. 


Ar Ipano Stare A. Wilber 
Stevens has been granted a Fulbright 
award to lecture at University College, 
Mandalay, Burma, beginning June, 1956. 


Ar the Cottece or WILLIAM AND 
Mary Althea Hunt has been promoted 


to professor. 


At Correce Leon L. 
Munier, Jr., has been named instructor 
in drama and designer for the Adams 
Memorial Theatre. 


At New York Sratre For 
Teacners av AtBany Jarka Beaurian 
has been appointed an associate pro- 
fessor in theatre and drama. 


\t Lamar State or Tecu- 
Notocy Ted Skinner has been appointed 
head of the Speech Department and di- 
rector of the Division of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts. 


Ar Turrs University John R. Wood- 
ruff has resumed his duties after a leave 
during which he visited theatres in the 
United States and Europe. 


At State Charles 
|. Gaupp has been promoted to associate 


professor. 


At Saran Lawrence Wil- 
liam J. Martin has joined the theatre 
staff 


AT THE THEATRES 
ARIZONA 


Flagstaff, Arizona State College. Good- 
by, My Fancy, Nov. The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial, Jan. Ralph J. Holly, 


director. 


NEWS 
ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville, University of Arkansas. 
‘Two one-act operas. An original play. 
Ah, Wilderness. 

State College, Arkansas State Col- 
lege. Androcles and the Lion, Feb. The 
God Brown, Apr. Richard D 
Meyer, director. 


Great 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley, University of California, 


The Confidential Clerk, Oct.-Nov. Fred 


Harris, director. Antigone, Nov. Ted 
Kazanoff, director. Much Ado About 
Nothing, Dec. Leslie J. Mahoney, di- 
rector. 

Fresno, Fresno State College. The 
Lady's Not for Burning, Nov. Alfred 
Sensenbach, director. Heidi, Dec. 


Margaret Dutton, director. The Caine 


Mutiny Court-Martial, Jan. Phillip 
Walker, director. 
Hayward, Hayward High School. 


Liiom, Mar. April Pastels, Apr. George 
Z. Wilson, director. 

Long Beach, Long Beach State Col- 
lege. Amahl and the Night Visitors, Dec. 
W. David Sievers, director. Three one- 
act plays, Jan. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege. Ah, Wilderness, Jan. 

Los Angeles, University of California. 
Bell, Book and Candle, Mar. Melvyn 
Helstien, director. Lady of the Dawn, 
Apr. Henry Schnitzler, director. 

Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California, The Jan 
Banks, director. 


Women, Howard 


Pasadena, Pasadena Playhouse. The 
Remarkable Mr. De 
Milton Parsons, director. Aladdin, Dec 


Julia 


Penny-Packer, 


Farnsworth, — director. Jenny 


Kissed Me, Jan. Jack Lynn, director. 
San Diego, San Diego State College. 
Hippolytus, Oct. 


rector. 


William Adams, di- 
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San Jose, San Jose State College. A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Oct. John 
Kerr, director; J. Wendell Johnson, 
designer; Berneice Prisk, costumer. The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, Dec. 

Stanford, Stanford University. Danger- 
ous Corner, Jan-Feb. Robert Loper, 
director; William Allison, designer. The 
Golden Apple, Mar. F. C. Strickland, 


director; William Allison, designer. 


COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. The 
World We Live In, Feb.-Mar. Russell 
Porter, director; Martha Wilcox, chore- 
ographer. Thieves’ Carnival, Apr. Kath- 


ryn Kayser, director. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. Cock- 
A-Doodle Dandy, Nov. F. McMullan, 
director. The Unexpected Truth, Dee. 
Fk. C. Canfield, director. A True 
Special Friend (premiere), Apr. F. C. 
Canfield, director. 


and 


Storrs, University of Connecticut. An 
Ideal Husband, Nov. Walter Adelsperger, 
director. Taming of the Shrew, Dee 
Cecil Hinkel, director. Doctor Faustus, 


Feb.-Mar. Bruce Klee, director. The 
Father, Mar. Walter Adelsperger, di- 
rector. Waunterset, Apr Cecil Hinkel, 


director, 


DELAWARE 


Newark, University — of 
Arms and the Van, Dec. 


Delaware. 


District or COLUMBIA 


Washington, Catholic University. The 
Rivals, Hlan let, Jan.-Feb. Dox tor 
Faustus, Mar 


LORIDA 


Coral Gables, University of Miami. 
Noah, Mar. George C. Crocker, director, 


The Boat Without a Fisherman, Apr 
Charles W. Philhour, director. 

DeLand, Stetson University. Much 
Ado About Nothing, Mar. O. G. 
Brockett, director. 

West Palm Beach, Norton Gallery 
Players. The Crucible, Dec. 


IpAHo 


Pocatello, Idaho State College. Good- 
hye, My Fancy, Nov. Of Thee 1 Sing, 
Jan. Taming of the Shrew, Apr. 


ILLINnots 

Chicago, Globe Players. The Silver 
Whistle, Dec. Jim Ventriss, director. 
Golden Boy, Keb. Jim Barushok, di- 
rector. The Madwoman of Chaillot, Apr. 
Nancy Peters, director. 

Chicago, Goodman Theatre. The Rain- 
maker, Dec. The Prince and the Pauper, 
Oct.-Dec. The Three Bears, Dec. 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. Three 
plays by Alice Gerstenberg, Nov. The 
Living Room, Jan. Anna Helen Reuter, 
director, 

kvanston, Northwestern University. 
Oedipus at Colonus, Keb. Lee Mitchell, 
director. Thieves’ Carniwal, Keb.-Mar. 
Rowland Chase, director. The White 
Devoid, Apr.-May. Robert Schneiderman, 
director 

Jacksonville, Illinois College. Right 
You Are, If You Think So, Jan. The 
Adding Machine, Mar. 

Urbana, University of Ilhnois. Born 
Yesterday, Nov. Clara Behringer, di- 
rector, King Lear, Jan. Charles Shattuck, 
director Hedda Gabler, Mar. Clara 
Behringer, director. The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial, Apr. Mary Arbenz, di- 


rector. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. 
Othello. Papa is All. Winterset. The 
Jordan River Revue, Amphitryon 38 
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Lafayette, Purdue University. Ptensc, 
Feb. Lowell Matson, director. Othello, 
Mar. Erling Kildahl, director. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. 
Dial “M” for Murder, Noy. Jane Kemp- 
er, director. King of Hearts, Dec. Nor- 
bert Silbiger, director. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods College. Three one-act 
plays, Mar. The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker, Mar. 


lowa 

Ames, lowa State College. Street 
Scene, Nov. Uncle Vanya, Nov. The 
Crucible, Feb. Gianni Sc hiccha, Mar. 

Des Moines, Drake University. The 
Scarécrow, Dec. The Tempest, Feb. The 
House of Bernarda Alba, Mar. 

Fayette, Upper lowa University. 
Stalag 17, Oct. George Hinshaw, di- 
rector. [Three one-act plays, Nov. 

lowa City, State University of Lowa. 
Ondine, Dec. Willard Welsh, director. 
An original play, Feb. Family Portrait, 
Mar. The Boss, Apr. 


KANSAS 

Manhattan, Kansas State College. 
My Three Angels, Nov. Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp, Dec. Major Ogden 
(premiere), Apr. karl G. Hoover, Donald 
F. Hermes, John Robson, directors. 


LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles, McNeese State College. 
Thieves’ Carnal, Nov. Margery Wilson, 
director; Nowell Daste, designer. The 
New Moon. Ed Daugherty, director. 

New Orleans, Dillard University. 
Blood Wedding, Mar. W. K. Waters, Jr., 
director. 

Shreveport, Shreveport Little Theatre. 
Dial “M” for Murder, Dec. John Wray 
Young, director; Margaret Mary Young, 


designer. 


= 
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NEWS 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Children’s Educational The- 
atre of Maryland. Little Women, Nov 
Hansel and Gretel, Dec. Cinderella, Feb. 
Dick Whittington and His Cat, Mar. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst, Amherst College. Oedipus 
Rex, Nov. Edwin Burr Pettet, director. 
Medford, Tufts University. The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, Nov. 
Marston Balch, director. Man and Super- 
man, Jan. Ruth Dunbar Elder, director. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Wayne University. You Never 
Can Tell, Dec. L’Histotre Du Soldat, 
Feb. The Crucible, Mar 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
Thieves’ Jan.-Feb. Frank 
Whiting, director. Perhaps A Poet, Feb. 
Robert Moulton, director. King Lear, 
Mar.-Apr. Frank Whiting, director. 
Let’s Make An Opera, Apr. Joanne Jon- 


son, director. 


Carnwail, 


Missourt 


Kansas City, University of Kansas 
City. Don Giovanni, Feb. The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest, Api. 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska La 


Inspec tor General, 


Lincoln, University of 
Boheme, Feb. The 
Mar. 


New Mexico 


State College, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Othello, 
Mar. Hedda Gabler, Apr. Hershel Zohn, 


director. 


New York 


Brooklyn, 


Brooklyn College. The 
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Emperor's New Clothes. Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. Puss in Boots. 

Elmira, Elmira College. The Broken 
Jug, Mar. The Sleeping Beauty. The 
Butterfly That Blushed. The Land of the 
Dragon. Joseph Golden, director, 

Ithaca, Cornell University. Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, Dee. (George Crepeau, 


director. Electra, Mar. George Mac- 
Calmon, director. 

New York, Everyman’s Theatre. The 
Son-in-Law of Mr. Fear, Feb. Ida | 


khrheh, director. 
Poughkeepsie, Vassar College. Heart- 
break House, Dec. Mary Virginia Hein- 


lein, director; John Kurten, designer 


NortH CAROLINA 


Salisbury, Catawba College. Juno and 
the Paycock, Jan. Arnold Colbath, di- 
The Other Side of the Fence 
(premiere), Feb. B. M. Hobgood, di- 
rector. The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Apr. Arnold Colbath, director 


rector. 


Onto 

Athens, Ohio University. Anicker 
hocker Holiday, Mar. Ghosts, Apr. 

Bowling Green, Bowling Green State 
University. High Tor, Dec. The School 
for Scandal, Feb. Mister Roberts, Mar. 
Brigadoon, April. 

Columbus, Ohio State University. The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Jan. The 


Devil's Disciple, Feb.-Mar. Misalliance, 
Apr. 

Granville, Denison University. Sing 
Out, Sweet Land, Jan. Bertram Tans- 


well, director. 
Marietta, 
Wie, Dec 


Marietta College. Craig's 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa, The Little Theatre, Inc 
Rainmaker, Nov.-Dec. Born 


Jan. Theodore Viehman, director 


The 


Yesterday, 
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Eugene, University of Oregon. Fancy 
Meeting You Again, Jan.-Feb. Frederick 
Hunter, director. Balloon, Mar. Dan el 
Krempel, director. All My Sons, Apr. 

Portland, and Clark College 
Quality Street, Dec. 

Portland, Portland State College 
Liliom, Jan. Hamlet, Feb. A new play, 


Apr. Charles Gaupp, director. 


Lewis 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Institute of 
Technology. Lafcadw, Dec.-Jan. Allen 
Mary Weaver, de- 


Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Fletcher, director; 
signer. 

Park, Pennsylvana State 
University. The Alchemist, Feb.-Mar. 
The Lady’s Not for Burning, Apr.-May 


University 


Ruope Istanp 

Providence, Rhode Island Schoo! of 
Design. Getting Married, Mar. Albert 
Cohn, director; Robert Hathaway, 


techni al director 


TEXAS 
Austin, University of Texas. T'rio 
(dance, opera, play ), Mar.  Shirlee 


Dodge, Jose Cunningham, Mouzon Law, 
directors, Annual Shakespearean produc- 
tion, Apr. B. Iden Payne, director 

Huntsville, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. Angel Street, Nov. The 
Glass Menagerie, Dec. Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, Dec. My Three Angels, 
Mar. One-act plays, Apr 

Kingsville, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries. The Taming of the Shrew, 
Oct.-Nov. Albert 
Papa Ts All, Dec. 


rector, 


Johnson, director 


Josephine Moran, di- 
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Lubbock, Texas Technological Col- 
lege. Twelfth Night, Nov. Three plays 
Williams, Dec. Cecilia 
Ronald Schulz, 


by Tennessee 
Thompson, director; 


technical director. 


VIRGINIA 


Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. Home Is Tomorrow, Mar. As 
You Like It, Apr. Althea Hunt, Howard 


Scammon, directors 


WASHINGTON 


Pullman, State College of Washington. 
Moby Dick, Nov. Philip R. Hanson, di- 
rector. Harvey, Mar. Sabrina Fair. Apr. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
God's Clay, Jan. Kenneth Carr, director. 
On the Side of the Angels, Jan.-Feb. 
Robert Gray, director. The Love of Four 
Colonels, Jan.-Feb. Vanick Galstaun, 
director. The Remarkable Mr 
packer, Feb.-Mar. Robert Gray, director. 
The Winter's Tale, Feb.-Mar. Donal 
Harrington, director Jeppe of the Hill, 
Apr. Warren Pepperdine, director. 


Penny- 


Wesv VirGiInia 


Charleston, Kanawha Players, Inc. 
King of Hearts, Feb. Girl Crazy, Mar. 
Taming of the Shrew, Apr. High Tor, 


Apr. Chris Ringham, Jr., director. 
Charleston, Charleston Children’s The- 
Flibbity -Gibhit Feb Cinderella, 


atre. 


Apr. 


WISCONSIN 


Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Gianni Schicchi and Trial by Jury, Feb. 
Mar. Ronald Mitchell, director. As You 


Like It, Mar. Jonathon Curvin, director. 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN HAYES, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for in 
ACTORS THEATRE 
SINGERS OPERA 
DANCERS 
WRITERS CONCERT 
DIRECTORS RADIO 
COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


PLANNED PROGRAMS 


Two year courses of highly integrated training for Actors, Singers and 
Dancers. Emphasis on fundamentals necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween semi-professional and professional experience. 


WORKSHOPS and SEMINARS 


Intensive advance level courses for students of professional background. 
Some subjects may be taken in eight week segments; others require 
sixteen weeks to complete. The wide range offered within this group 
covers most creative arts which comprise the profession. 


For full particulars write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 
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A Selected List of RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp 

All Baba and the Forty 
Theives 

Alice in Wonderland 

(inderella 

The Elves and the 
Shoemaker 

Piibvertygibbet 

Jack and the Beanstalk 


MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 
The tshoet of Mr 
Venn 
Little Lee Bot« 
Mr. Popper's Penguins 
Mystery at the Old 
Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 


PLAYS OF 
POPULAR STORIES 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the 
Silver Skates 

Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 


| King Midas and the Seven Little Rebels ' 
| olden Touch Little Women 
The Land of the Oliver Twist 
Dragon 
Little Hed Hiding Hood Piper of 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin HISTORICAL PLAYS amelin 
Kater Rip Van Winkle 
Pinoceblo Arthur and the Magt Kobin Hood 
Phe Plain Vrincess Sword Robinson Crusoe 
Prince Fairyfoot Buffalo B 
Vues in Boots The Sandalwood Box 
Rumpelstilkekin Daniel Boon Tom Sawyer 
Simple Simon Phe Indian Captive trea » 
The Sleeping Beauty Sake lreasure land 
Snow White and Rowe 
Red The Prince and the 
The Three Bears Pauper 
The Wonderful Tang Young Hickory 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustiated in 


our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot Anchorage, Kentucky 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 


THE ORESTEIA + By Aeschylus 


—FOR YOUR NEXT SEASON? 


The new acting version by Robert A. Johnston... 


® @ has been thoroughly tested in actual performance 
ve @ is illustrated with photographs from different productions 
¢ @ is prefaced with a scholarly analysis by Helen Karanikas 


@ is faithful to the original Greek but modern in impact 


To: CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
1140 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 20, Massachusetts 


Please send me copies of The Oresteia by Aeschylus, An Acting 
Version by Robert A. Johnston | $250 each 
Signature 


\ddress 


City and State 


NOTE: Royalty will be waived for members of AETA 


A MUST FOR EVERY LIBRARY REFERENCE ROOM 


“An excellent book — recommended for every theatre-crafteman's constant reference 
Freediey, curator of Public Library Theatre Collection, writing in the N.Y. Morning 


The Entire Theatrical Market Place 


_in One Handy Book 


Indispensable Reference Beok for 
© DIRECTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, CRAFTSMEN OF 


© Community theatres, college theatres, 
church & military theatrical activities 


© Industrial & municipal recreation programs 
© CONCERT ARTISTS & MANAGERS 


« TEACHERS IN CHARGE OF DRAMATICS IM 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


100 pages fisting, by city and stote (or Cane 
dian province) names, addresses and phone- 
numbers of 3,523 supplier of every ‘Lid of 
material, equipment and servica wed back- 
stage and outfront for the production of stage 
for the j attractions and for playhouse-management — 


Stage 
"ape Attractions PLUS 1,284 other systematically-arranged items 


Library of Congress 
Catalog Card No. 55-12448 


ACTORS & PLAYS 


Lessors of Performing Rights 
® Typists for Scripts & Parts 
ACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
7 Suppliers of Stage Animals 
112 Draperies Suppliers 


15 Dealers in Scenic \’aints 
3 Fluorescent Paints Specialists 
" Public Address System Firms 


ects 
a Stage Hardware Suppliers 
Marionettes Suppliers 
PLAYHOUSE EQUIPMENT 
234 ‘‘Out-Front Materisis 
Buppliers 


re Specialists 
10 Music Stands Suppliers 
Theatre Seats Suppliers 
Cloth- 


CONTENTS 


Theatre. of Information (theatrical qssociations, periodi 
cals, bibliography, etc.) 


in effect, it's @ set of phonebook “Yellow 
Pages that ore ALL THEATRICAL and notion 
wide in coverage All classified for easy 
telerence in this syle. 


13 Blow-Ups Manufacturers 

13 Changeabie-Latter 
Bulletins Buppliiers 

76 Frames, Atiraction Boards 


ere 

10 Bign- Painters 

34 Suppliers of Marquee Letters 

43 Suppliers of Permanent Signs 

49 Dealers in Tents 

91 Reserved Seat Ticket Printers 

7 Ticket-reck suppliers 
PUBLICITY 

54 Press-Clipping Bureaus 

37 Makers of Film Trailers 


9 Ready -to-Us Publicity 
Materials Sources, Mats, 
Stories, Posters 

6 Publicity Searchlight Firms 
GENERAL INFORMATION 

35 Organizations, Professional 


re 
87 Organizations, 


16 Conventions & Conferences 
211 Colleges with Drama Schools 
92 Non-Coliegiate Dramatio 

10 Fencing-Teachers 

35 Theatrical Periodicals 

7 Sources of Piays-on 

STAGE RECOROS 


ONE MALT ACTUAL 


through 55 

68 Plays Awarded Pulltaer & 
(Crities’ Prise 

Plays, 


lates & Runs 
410 BOOKS about the theatre, 
hating their publishers & prices 
~plagenthoiogies, biographies, 
criticism, fiction, history, 
memoirs, reference works, 
studies, surveys, back stage & 
out-front techniques, taxt- 
books. 


POSTAGE PREPAID 
BERNARD SIMON 


Publisher 


1674 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please mention FT] when writing to our advertiser 


| SIMON 
THEATRICA 
COVE ES INF 
ORMATION 
D STATES 
w 
tis 
HERE Ting j 
\ vo ne 
Production 9 Ne 
the Ma 
46 Play Brokers 
: 6 Actors’ Answering Services 
127 Theatrical Book seliers 10 
4 
Costume Aoceasory Deaiora C 
81 Costume Fabrics Firma OSTUA 
15 Btage Jewelry Firms ES 
“4 Theatrical Shoe Firms Thentete ol Printing Specialists SALE, For RENT 
10 Quantity Photo 
Keproduction Firm 
32 Film Libraries 
Flame pee 
61 Diminers, Bwitchboards ted 
mmers, 
58 Specialists in Gelatina, Filters onal they 
56 Specialists in Lamps 24 Co A mn petitions “87 Golden 
54 Specialists in Lenses Motion an 
| 43 Special Effects Suppliers Athentig 
45 Suppliers of Props 
38 Rigging & Tracks Firms 
114 Scenery Firms 
51 Dealers in Beenic Vebrics Mes Ce, 
Colt 
97 “4 


DO YOU REMEMBER EARL CARROLL and his famous slogan? 


Genius and Star Maker, pioneer in theatrical 
presentations, the first to use incandescent type 
modern Klieglights in stage and studio produc- 
tions 

Klieg! Bros, like Earl Carroll, are pioneers. 
They originated for “silent movies” in ig:) 
the famous arc type Klieglights, and later 
originated and perfected the first ellipsoidal 
spotlights known as Klieglights. 


PASS THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 


Since 1896 Kliegl products have been the 
“standard” in theatrical lighting; used in the 
Metropolitan Opera, Radio City Music Hall, 
Vienna Opera House and a host of other in 
stallations. If you have a lighting problem, 
regardless of size, bring it to Kliegl Bros. for 
the professional answer 


Educational ‘ Theater Division 


KLIEGL BROS 


Univ STAGE Co imc 
4 


32 West 50mm Sreeer Now Your MY. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS-DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor Costuming 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor Resident Playwright 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor Dance 
Lyle Hendricks, Instructor Television 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor Directing 
joseph Johnston, M.A., Assistant Professor Design 
Fdward Langhans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor History 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor Children’s Theatre 
James Moll, M.A,, Assistant Professor Acting, Directing 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor Directing 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor Radio-Television 
Margaret Servine, Ph.D., Assistant Professor Acting 
ack Summerfield, M.A., Instructor Radio Drama 
Jolores Tanner, A.B., Instructor Television 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor Lighting, Design 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor Drama Education 
* 
Three theatres—Ten major productions annually—Summer stock June 5- 
July 15—Twenty-six fellows and assistants—15,000 volume library. 
* 
M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 


B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television. 


x~* * 


Write to Loren Winsnir, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


“THROUGH THESE PORTALS : 
| IN THE WORLD” | 
| 
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McGRAW-HILL presents... 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 


ACTING 


by F. COWLES STRICKLAND: ——— 


Stanford University 


Written out of sound practical experience and with commendable 
clarity and vigor, this text grinds no axes and offers no rigid 
theory. Its basis is, rather, the analysis of techniques, illustrated 
by concrete examples and challenging exercises. 


THE BOOK isolates, analyzes, describes, and evaluates the various techniques which 
have been developed by actors for the projection of the thought and emotions of the 
characters of a play. It explains how changes in the techniques used in a given scene 
will change the meaning and interpretation of the scene. 


Stresses the importance of the actor’s understanding of the author's 
writing techniques .. . 


Emphasis is placed on the necessity of using appropriate acting techniques 
in order to be faithful to the author’s intention. The book explains the — 
methods by which the actor evolves the outward form of his performance, 
regardless of the content and the intention of the performance. It pro- 
vides the necessary technical knowledge required by all actors. 


Contains examples and exercises by which techniques may be de- 
veloped and perfected... 


Plenty of exercises are provided, with specific instructions as to the knowl- 
edge and skill which is to be acquired in performing each. The same principle 
of acting is illustrated in several types of plays. There are enough exercises 
and scenes in the book to provide daily assignments for a full semester 
course. The text is illustrated by photographs of well-known contemporary 
artists in action. 


In short, this book puts in writing the knowledge which a young, intelli- 
gent actor might acquire if he had the advantage of working for several 
years with more mature and experienced actors. IN PRESS 


SEND FOR MceGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


A COPY 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


ON APPROVAL 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 


FORTY COURSES IN 
Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 


Television 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Four major productions 
each segson. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre, 
FRESHMAN PLAYERS 

Two major productions each season, 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Weekly dramatic television series 
over WAL-TV. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadegst by 
WRITI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
Philadelphia A.8B.C. @etion. 


DEGREES 
AB, BS, MA, M. Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THEATRICAL STAGE SUPPLIES 


New 1956 Supplements Include: 


MAKE-UP 
FILM STRIP IN COLOR 
70 FRAMES - 35 mm. - $8.00 


TAPE RECORDERS— 
10% DISCOUNT ON ANY MAKE 


50e AUTOMATIC EYEBROW 
PENCILS 

LEICHNER’S THEATRICAL 
MAKE-UP 


200 SPEECH & THEATRE 
LP RECORDS 


CINABEX— 
The Plastic Gelatine for Lighting 


Free Catalog to Schools and 
Organizations 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-Up 


242 W. 27 Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Out of print and Scarce 


FINE BOOKS 


THE THEATRE 


AND 
RELATED ARTS 


Recent catalogue now being 
distributed. Copy on request. 


Want Lists are Solicited 


LEE FREESON 


P. O. Box 922 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Design 
Theatre History 
Playwriting 
Oral Interpretation 
Voice 
Diction 
Radio 
| 
ON 
| 
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Bucknell University 
Middlebury College 
Northwestern University 
Oberlin College 

Stanford University 
University of Alberta, Canada 
University of Arkansas 
University of California, Goleta 
University of Michigan 
University of Wyoming 
Washington University, Mo. 
Wayne University 

Wesleyan University 


a growing audience 


aie among the colleges (nearly seventy) using: 


PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART 


H. D. Albright 
William P. Halstead 
Lee Mitchell 


. is a signal achievement in this field. The 
authors have long and distinguished records in 
teaching and making theatre at Cornell, Michi- 
gan, and Northwestern Universities, respectively. 
Each has previously published manuals and ar- 
ticles on various phases of theatre art and craft. 
All three are past presidents of the American 
Theatre Association. A pooling of their knowl- 
edge, experience, and talents should produce an 
extraordinary work, It does.” 


from Players Magazune May 19055 


a glowing press “|. a very important book for everyone working 
in the educational theatre. . . .” 


PAtt. 


Columbia Uniwersit 


“By far the most complete text on the subject of 
play production... .” 


NATHAN FAGIN 
Jolins Hlothins Uniwerat 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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for STUDY and PLAY 


1956 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 18—AUGUST 10 


University of Oregon shop, TV we tkshop, radio-TV and the public 


SPEECH AND HEARING: Voice and diction, phonetics, 


speech science, experimental phonetics, speech defects and 
0 disorders, clinical methods and practice, rehabilitation of 
hard-of hearing 
Oregon STAFF: 
DRAMA: Horace W. Robinson, Ottilie T. Seybolt, Frederick 
J. Hunter, Daniel Drempel, Howard L. Ramey 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: Robert D. Clark, Herman Cohen, 


BA, BS, MA, MS DEGREES: Drama, Radio Walfred A. Dahiberg, Arthur 8. Hough, W. Scott Nobles, 
TV, Public Speaking, Speech and Hearing in George Sanborn 
one integrated program, tn one specially- RADIO-TV: Elwood A. Kretsinger, Glenn Starlin 
designed physical plant 

irt Montgo enneth 
DRAMA: Acting, directing, make-up, scene E ntgomery, K 


design, theater history, production theory, 
stage lighting, staging practice 


P. 8. Jacobson, Director, Summer Session, Dept. M 
PUBLIC SPEAKING: Speech fundamentals, 
peech fundamentals vy UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Oregon 


argumentation, persuasion, discussion, theat- 
rical theory, history of oratory. Authorized by Oregon State Boord of Higher Education 


For catalogs and detailed information write to 


AETA MEMBERS---ATTENTION! 


When you need qualified personnel in 


costume dance stagecraft 
make-up radio literature 
history music playwriting 
directing acting composition 
aesthetics design children’s theatre 
television speech business management 


think first of the 


AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


When you want to apply for positions in theatre or related fields 
join the 


AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ELSIE L. TURNER 
Department of Speech, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 


vill 


+ 
OREGON | 
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THE YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


invites your inspection of its 
NEWly completely redecorated 


YALE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


NEW seats 

NEW color scheme 

NEW stage floor 

NEW floor covering throughout the building 
NEWest type of C-I electronic lighting control 


and also invites your inquiry regarding 
NEWly established 
FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


GRADUATE AN) PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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OR IC ARTS WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
CLASSES 
SOIRECTING 
BACTING 
@STAGE OFSIGN 
@TELevision 
ad CLASSES IM COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
Q 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE 
| 
NIA VAN HORNS 
1 
NORTHWESTERN COSTUMES 
THEATRE ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 
ASSOCIATES OVER A 
Theatrical Equipment and CENTURY 
Supplies 
SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE HARDWARE 
DIMMERS e MAKE-UP SEND FOR PRICES 
CABLE CANVAS 
Lighting and Scenery Designed 
for the Educational Theatre 
| | VAN HORN & SON 
a Sales - Rentals - Service THEATRICAL COSTUMES 
1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
GReenleaf 5-5351 Est. 1852 


Theatre Arts Books 


Three Important New Books 


PALKING OF SHAKESPEARE, edited by John Garrett 


Adapted from the more stimulating lectures delivered at the Shakespeare 
Institute at Strattord-upon-Avon between 1gqg and 195%, the twelve essays 
in this volume reflect the breadth and authority of that excellent adjunct 
to the Memorial Theatre, where scholars and practical theatre workers 
meet on a common ground. Phe contributors range from |. Dover Wilson, 
the editor of the Cambridge “New Shakespeare,” to Michacl Redgrave, 
the actor. While they bring the reader up-to-date in thew fields they have 


the unifying purpose of arousing enthusiasm tor Shakespeare $5.00 


LHEATRICAL LIGHTING PRACTICE by Joel E. Rubin and Leland 
H. Watson; foreword by Stanley McCandless 


Every phase of this growing profession is here described in’ a hand-book 
designed for both specialist and student by two brilliant young practition 
ers. A special section surveys the job possibilities in the field. [lustrated 


$4.75 


PHE ACTOR'S WAYS AND MEANS by Michael Redgrave 


The star of Tiger at the Gates, who is one of the few modern actors “to 
have touched greatness,” as The Times (London) has said, Michael Red 
grave is also one of the most articulate. He here presents a brilliant, witty, 
searching survey of the literature of his craft, which is also the thrilling 
credo of an actor who has studied and, above all, worked hard to a point 
where he “can succeed in all ranges” (Ivor Brown). Expanded from his 
Rockeleller Lectures, this volume contains twenty-eight photographs ol 


Mr. Redgrave in almost as many roles 

“Both instructive and amusing, this is a highly unusual book.’ —Eric 
Bentley, The New Republr 


“With facility and felicity he opens to us his storehouse of reading and 
experience,’~-Norris Houghton, The Saturday Review. 


“His book should be read by evervone seriously interested in acting 
Marjorie Dycke, School of Performing Arts, N.Y 4 $4.00 


Please write tor complete catalogue 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATER ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY SEASON 1955-1956 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Educational Director 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


WILLIAM HOWELL 
Chairman, 
Department of 
Speech and Theater Arts 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ROSCO FAMOUS 
NON-FADING COLORS 


Superlative Color Values 
Are Consistently Maintained 


ROSCOLENE 
PLASTIC COLOR SHEETS 
AVAILABLE 


Your favorite dealer supplies 
Rosco Gelatines & Roscolene 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 
for Stage Lighting 
FLAMEPROOFING COMPOUND 


FILM CEMENT, FILM CLEANER 
LENS CLEANER, LENS TISSUE 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


o 29c Moore Street 
BO Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


o 


X11 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of Theater 


Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena theater series of three plays 
Children’s season of two plays 

Studio theater season of several plays 
Foreign Language series of three plays 
Summer season of four plays 


Student series of about fifteen full-length 
plays and sixty one acts 


Touring productions: high school assem- 
bly program, major touring production, 
and children’s theater 


Annual High School Theater Workshop 


Hollins College 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


Department of Dramatic Art 


Offers a Major in Drama 


Theatre 
Speech 
Dance 


For Informa ‘on Write 
G. DEAN GOODSELL 
Director of Theatre 
Hollins College, Virginia 


— 


) UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ARI 


Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


35 courses 
: in all fields of theatre and in radio, television, and motion pictures 


| © leading to 
| B.A. and M.A. Degrees and the Licentiate in Dramatic Art (L.D.A.) 


| SAMUFL SELDEN Chairman, Directing 
Harry E. DAvis Technical Direction, Scenery, Lighting 

| Joun W. Parker I heatre Administration 
JURGENSEN Literature, History 

| Foster Firz-SiMons Acting, Directing, Dancing | 
| THOMAS M. PATTERSON Playwriting 

| IRENE SMART RAINS Costuming 
| James M. Scenery, Designing | 
oma 

| , continuous practical experience 

in the productions of The Carolina Playmakers on campus and 
on tour 


| pportunities for employmen 
during the summer months in three symphonic dramas: The Lost 
| Colony, Unto These Hills and Horn in the West 
| 


{ two summer terms 
June 7- July 14; July 16- August 22 
Scholarships available 


the Juntor Playmakers 
Summer Session for Selected High School Students: July 16- August 
22. Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Speech and Literature. Enrollment 
limited. 50 scholarships 


Please mention FT] when writing © our advertisers 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
@ Complete curriculum in Theatre Arts and Television leading 


to B.A., M.A., and Ed.D. degrees. 


@ Productions in Fairchild, Studio, and Arena Theatres. 
e M.S.U. Players and Children’s Theatre Touring Companies. 
@ Broadcasting experience over WKAR-AM, -FM, and -TV. 


Spring Term: April 5- June 20 


Six Weeks Summer Session: June 26 - August 3 
Nine Weeks Summer Session: June 26 - August 24 
High School Speech Institute: July 1- July 27 
Sixth Summer Television Workshop: August 6 - August 24 


rie) entennial 
j » 


1855-1955 


address 


Dr. Witson B. Paut, Head 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


| 
Largest 
collection of the 


world’s finest costumes. 


Ihe kind Broadway and Hollywood 


stars wear, You may use them at 


moderate rental rates Brooks COS 
tumes YW of all Broadway stage 
plays, also top television shows, Radio 


City Music Hall, Ringling Brothers 
Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows, and dresses an average of 100 
amateur productions every week 

Prof. Sawyer Falk is our Costume 
Consultant for Academic and Com 
munity theatres. Write to him for 


costume plots of your shows! 


BROOKS 
3 W. 6lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


Official Costumers for Amertenn Shake- 
speare Festival, Stratford, Conn., and 
Brattle Shakespeare Vestival, Cambridge, 
Mares 


School of Drama 


‘UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 


| te Staff of eighteen including John 


Ashby Conway, Donal Harrin . 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 
Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 


____Washington, Seattle 5 


| | | 


PUBLICATIONS for TEACHERS, DIRECTORS and 
STUDENTS of DRAMATIC ARTS 


(Our Newest Publications are in Bold Print) 


Dramatics Director's Handbook 
How They Were Staged ......... 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. ame «O00 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 2) ...... 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 3) . 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 4) . 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 5) 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 6) 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 7) 60 
Plays of the Month 60 
Plays of the Month (Part 2) ..... 60 
The High School Drama Course . ; a .60 
Planning and Equipping the Modern E ducational Theatre 60 
Make-up for the Stage . 60 
Theatre Enjoyment 60 
Stage Lighting for the High | School Theatre 60 
Television: Techniques and Appreciation 60 
The Styles of Scenery Design 60 
Hints for Play Festival Directors 60 
Theatre after Graduation 60 
Working Together 60 
Arena Staging ...... 60 
History of Theatre to 1914 ; 60 
High School Theatre .... 60 
Original Radio, TV and Movie Programs 60 
Dramatics Club Programs 25 
Directory of Plays for All-Women Casts 
Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses 
Theatre Publicity and Public Relations 25 
Assembly Program Suggestions . 25 
9c 


Radio Program Suggestions 


Notice:—Please include remittance with your order. Do not send postage stamps. 


10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of each publication. 
We bill only Boards of Education and Official Institutions. 


Write for our descriptive circular of these publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


“MORE MONEY 


FOR 


THEATER ARTS" 


Twentieth Anniversary 


December 28, 29, 30, 1956 
THE CONRAD HILTON -— — — CHICAGO 


ACTING - RADIO 


DIRECTING - TV 
CARNEGIE COSTUME and 


College of Fine Arts SCENE DESIGN 


DRAMA « Acting « Directing 


MEMORIAL 


Design + Playwriting Technical EATRE 
Maurice Gnesin 
Pb.D., Head 
M. A. Doyl 


Day and Evening Classes 
Acting Co — y 


B.V.A. & M. vA Degrees 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


Write Dept. FE, 
Goodman Memortal Theatre, 
Chicago 3 


on our 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
xvi 


School ot Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1956 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Six-Week Session: June 26 to August 3 
Eight-Week Session: June 26 to August 16 


% Programs in [Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


% The Northwestern Drama Festival—a er all-student repertory com 
pany presenting four great plays in nightly rotation for four weeks 
The plays: Shakespeare's KING RICHARD III, Moliere’s MIS 
CHIEVOUS SCAPIN, Gay's THE BEGGAR'S OPERA and Thornton 
Wilder's OUR TOWN. 


% Theatre Practicum, giving credit for study and participation in either 
the Northwestern Drama Festival or the Eagles Mere Playhouse 


% A new course in Puppetry to be taught by Kent and Louise More 


% The Children’s Theatre Institute August 6-17, an intensive two-week 
credit bearing symposium under the direction of Rita Criste, featuring 
Mouzon Law, and others. 


%& Puppeteers of America, National Festival and Workshop, August 6-10 on 
the Northwestern campus under the sponsorship of the Department 
of Theatre. 


12th annual Children’s Theatre Conterence August 2o-24, meeting on 
the Northwestern campus under the sponsorship of the Department 
of Theatre. 


For information address 


JamMes H. McBurney, Dean, School of Speech, 
or Lee Chairman, Department of Theatre, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Hlinois. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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ADVERTISE IN THE ) 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 


Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 
Play Publishers 
Textbook Publishers 
Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools 
Children’s theatre specialists 
University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


JOHN A. WALKER, Managing Editor 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Schools 
Department of Speech 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Majors in Speech leading to 


SPEECH AND DRAMA | in 


Summer Session 


Graduate and June 18-August 10, 1956 


Regular Session 
Undergraduate Study 46, 7, 1957 


STARE: 
Paul Crawford, Php 
D.C. BRYANT, Speech Margaret Wood, Ph.D 
Kay W. Wilderman, 
Wat. G. B. Carson, Drama ». Kenneth Wilson, Ph.D. 
Kuth Payton, M.A, 
Louls Lerea, PhD. 
V. O'Connell, Chm, 


XVili 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season of 1955-56 


WINTER QUARTER 


1956 
Dangerous Corner by J. B. Priestley 
Directed by Robert Loper January 25-28 
Designed by William H. Allison February 1-4 


The Golden Apple by John Latouche and Jerome Moross 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by William H. Allison March 8-9-10 


SPRING QUARTER 
1956 


\ new script by Irene Griffin, Portrait from Memory 


Directed by Stirling Huntley 


Designed by William H. Allison April 25-28 
Love's Labour's Lost by William Shakespeare 

Directed by Robert Loper May 23-26; 30, $1; 

Designed by James Stearns June 1, 2. 


SUMMER QUARTER 
1956 


Iwo or three major productions, to be announced later, under the direc 
tion of F. Cowles Strickland and Robert Loper. 


STAFF 
Norman Philbrick Executive Head 
F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper Acting and Directing 
Stanley Donner (on leave), George Willey, Garrett Starmen Radio and Television 
Wendell Cole Theatre History, Design . 
William H. Allison Design 
Stirling Huntley Technical Director 
Paul Landry Technical Production 
Virginia Opsvig Costume Design, Make-up 
Irene Griffin Costume Construction 
Marianne Crowder Dance 
Chester W. Barker Executive Secretary 
Marjorie Haymes Stanford Players’ Secretary 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 


AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Educational Theatre Journal (give date of issue when ordering): 


Volume I, 1949, set of 2. conver 1,00 
Volume II (1950), Volume “(1951), Volume 1V (1952) ‘each ‘set “of 4. 2.00 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), 4.00 
Volume I—Volume IV, single issues ............ 
Directories: 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre (in- 
4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 . . 1,00 
4) Stage Equipment and Supply Houses nee ae 
5) Summer Theatres (included in ETJ March issue each year) sieeie ana 
Play Lists: 
6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival Use 
7) Director's Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom P roduced 
Favorites (included in ETJ, December, 1949) 1.00 
%) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (included in LE TJ, 
October, 1950) . 1.00 
Teaching Aids: 
9) Film Strips and Film Slides for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in 
ETYJ, 1.00 
10) 16 mm. Films for Use in The Teaching of Theatre (included in E TJ, 
December, 1950) . 1.00 
11) Recordings for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in ETJ, October, 
12) A Program of Photographic Aids (included in ETJ, “October, 1950) piivatinas 1.00 
14) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in the 
Secondary hool 1.00 
Histories: 
15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development 25 
16) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (included in “ETI, 
December, 1949) 1.00 
Bibliographies: 
17) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities 
1k) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, and 
Technique of Acting 
19) A Bibliography of Costume Designs Published in Theatre Arts, 1916- 
1952. (included in ETJ, December, 1953) . DAM A 1.25 
Others: 
20) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education .................:.:c-c-cssrsereesessereesees 1.00 
21) Handbook for Educational Theatre Pomeneaees (included in E TJ, ‘Octo- 
ber, 1949) 1.00 
22) An AETA File of Stage Lighting Theses (included in ETJ, March, 
1954 1.25 
23) Basic Technical References (included in ETJ, December, 1952) . ww BOD 


Order from 


The AETA Executive Office, The University Theatre, 


306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
(Order the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL by issue and date. 
Order other publications by name and/or number.) 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


4 
4 
J 
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We invite YOU to join .. 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you . . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

“Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses.” 
“AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development.” 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Check Type and Term of Membership 


special .. 5.00 — 
Student group “(Number ‘of students in n group... regular @ $3.00 ‘each 
special @ $4.00 each — 


All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
All memberships expire on December 31. 


(For a Student Group please attach a list giving name and address of each of the 
students.) 


Institutional Affiliation (School, College, University, Theatre, or Other): 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference .. 
Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which. you are 


affiliated. 
ANTA NADSA NCP NCTC NTC NTS SAA 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 


by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 
$ 
$ 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


“A pew and enormously important book” 
. . Walter Terry in the MN. ¥. Herald 

Tribane 

“A great achievement of utmost impor- 


tance” P, W. Manchester in the 
Dance News 


EVERY LITTLE MOVEMENT 


by TED SHAWN 


with an Introduction by 
Louise Gifford 


Speech and Drama Department, 
Columbia University 


This is the first full length book on 
DELSARTE 


in over 50 years. The contents include: 
(1) Francois Delsarte, the Man sad his 
(8) Delearte’s Sci of Expr 

(8) Application of Delsarte’s = 


(4) Influence of Delsarte on Modern Dance 
and « richly annotated bibliography 


$3.00 postpaid 
Send check or money order direct to: 


Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts 


BALLET CELESTE 


Merriem Lanova, directress 
(former soloist with Ballet Russe) 


Composed of children from 7 to 17 
chosen from auditions before judge 
including Alexandra Danilova, Ta 
mara Toumanova, Igor Youske 
itch, Lucia Chase, José Greco, and 
kdward Caton 


Performing the original choreography 
in Swan Lake, Coppelia, The Nut 
cracker, Les Sylphides, plus contem 
porary ballets 


Available for concert performances 
any place in the United States at 
reasonable rates 


For information, write to 


Dorothy Clifford, Tour Director 
Ballet Celeste, 1638 Market St. 
San Francisco 2, California 


Add professional touches to 
your theatrical projects: 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER— 
Magic Name—Superb Performance 


ALLYN RICE— 
Exciting New One-Woman Theatre 


CHARLES CARSHON— 
One-Man Modern Drama 


DANIEL LLORDS— 
Folies Bergere of Puppetry 


SALOME GAYNOR— 
Theatre for Children 


EQUITY CONCERT READING 
ROUPS (radius 100 miles of New 
York City) 


Please write for further details to 


WALDEN PROGRAMS, Inc. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


Suite 805 
59 West 44 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 


Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


Please mention ET] when wu 


riting to our advertisers 


_| DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


MADAM, WILL YOU WALK? 
Comedy-fantasy by Sidney Howard 


“Very funny... gay, ironic inventive fantasy.”—Brooks Atkinson, 
New York Times 


Photo by Fred Fehl 
11 men, 4 women, several extras. Books, $1.75 


This last play by one of America’s most brilliant playwrights is 
recommended to all groups interested in producing a unique and 
imaginative play. 

Richard Watts, fr., writing in the New York Post, describes Mapam, Wi. 
You WALK? as “done in terms of comic fantasy and humorous inventive- 
ness. There is a Saroyanesque taxi driver who goes into a dance when he 
hears rausic that appeals to him; . . . a statue comes to life and talks with 
an Irish brogue, and there is a session in magistrate’s court with sag. 
and magic tricks.” All of this grows out of Mr, Howard's re-working 
the Faust legend in contemporary terms; the daughter of a Tammany 
politician and the devil are in league to make New York a happier place 
to live, and in doing so produce an evening of high comedy, 


Send for free catalogue. : 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 4 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


REGIONAL CONVENTIONS —1956 


SouTHERN STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
April 2-7 
Forrest Hotel, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

April 6-7 

Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTZRN STATES 


April 12-14 
Statler Hotel, New York, New York 


